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jo TEN YEARS since the surrender of 
Japan and the end of the Second 
World War give to the critical reader a 
measure of perspective. During and since 
that war many writers have attempted to 
record and interpret in fiction experiences 
peculiar to it. As the first post-war decade 
ends, it seems appropriate to review their 
achievement. 

Two observations and a definition of 
purpose are pertinent at the outset. The 
first observation is suggested by certain 
dates of publication: The Case of Ser- 
geant Grischa, 1927; All Quiet on the 
Western Front, 1929; A Farewell to 
Arms, 1929; The Forty Days of Musa 
Dagh, 1932. These dates show that some 
of the most important novels of the First 
World War were still unpublished at the 
end of the initial post-war decade. They 
indicate that major novels of World War 
II may be just around the corner, chrono- 
logically speaking. We can at the moment 
aim at no more than an interim report. 

The intent of the second observation is 
to emphasize the importance of non-fic- 
tional experiential writing about World 
War II. Such books as The Bismarck 
Episode, Hiroshima, and Into the Valley, 
and the best work of Ernie Pyle, have no 
adequate parallels in the literature of 
earlier wars. They are journalism if you 
please ; but in the range, the intensity and 
the perceived significance of their shared 
experienced they surpass all but the scanty 
best of the fiction thus far written about 
the Second World War. 


The scope of this article is limited— 
with a single exception—to books of fiction 
that deal primarily with the experience of 
men and women in the armed services 
during the war—whether in boot camp or 
in battle. Excluded are books centered on 
the wartime experience of civilians and 
on the post-war problems of veterans— 
though good fiction has been written in 
both of these fields. Any claim of exhaus- 
tiveness would be silly ; the twenty books 
discussed have been selected, from some 
fifty considered, as being representative 
or otherwise important. 

The many novels which deal directly 
with wartime experience in the armed 
services may be categorized usefully— 
though not precisely—according to the 
general intentions of their authors. There 
are, first, those books in which an at- 
tempt has been made to present the total 
experience of a major phase of the war— 
involving many characters, all ranks and 
several branches of the service, and many 
events. These books are relatively few in 
number. Second, there are those novels 
which are limited in their view to a single 
branch of the service and in most cases, 
though not in all, to the story of a single 
military or naval operation. Many of the 
important novels of our field fall into 
this category. Typically, these books offer 
the experience of a relatively limited 
group of characters—usually of equal 
or nearly equal importance—through a 
period of some weeks or months. Finally, 
there are books of the third group, those 
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in which the focus is limited to a few days 
or hours and in most cases to a similarly 
restricted number of characters. Transect- 
ing these categories of mere convenience 
are other and more significant differentia- 
tions, based on the essential aims of the 
writers, on their underlying conceptions 
of man and of war, and on their command 
of their material and their competence as 
craftsmen. 

A notable example of the first of the 
three classes suggested above is the novel 
called Moscow, by Theodor Plivier 
(1954). Its material is the whole of the 
massive conflict which began with the 
German invasion of the Soviet Union on 
22 June 1941, and ended at the gates of 
Moscow. The method is panoramic: the 
rendering in brilliant detail and swift 
succession of a great number of repre- 
sentative incidents. Plivier makes only the 
most limited use of generalized narration, 
of summary or explanation. The weight 
of the book is carried, and its effect is 
achieved, by almost -purely dramatic 
means: specific events, and _ sharply, 
though briefly, individualized people. The 
roll-call of characters would fill pages. 
Most are seen but once, like the un- 
warned villagers turning out their cows 
and drawing water from their wells in the 
early morning just before the first attack. 
A few are brought into the story re- 
curringly, to provide a scanty semblance 
of plot. Moscow is hard reading at first 
because the rapid shifts from place to 
place and group to group are confusing to 
the reader. But once the method is 
grasped and the author’s intention is per- 
ceived, this novel offers a range of war- 
time experience (observed, however, for 
the most part, rather than closely felt or 
known) not paralleled in any other fiction 
of World War II except the same author’s 
Stalingrad. 

Even more ambitious in plan is Irwin 
Shaw’s The Young Lions (1948). Adopt- 
ing with modifications the plan developed 
by John Dos Passos in Three Soldiers 
(1921), Shaw builds his book around 


three major figures: Christian Diestl, a 
German ski-instructor who becomes a 
Nazi officer; Noah Ackerman, a Jewish 
boy from Brooklyn; and Michael Whit- 
acre, a New York stage manager. Each is 
followed through the whole course of the 
war in Europe. The effect is that of three 
interwoven novels, each with its own con- 
stellation of characters. The three are 
drawn together—somewhat artificially—at 
the book’s and the war’s end, when the 
Nazi kills Noah and is killed by Michael. 
By far the best portions of The Young 
Lions are those devoted to Noah. He is a 
warmly realized and deeply appealing hu- 
man being, portrayed with the profound 
but controlled sympathy which marks 
many of Irwin Shaw’s admirable short 
stories ; and the thematic material involved 
in his story, with the brutal expressions of 
prejudice in the training camp and its 
ultimate resolution at the front, is of the 
highest significance. In comparison the 
sexual adventures of Diestl in Berlin and 
Paris and of Whitacre in New York and 
London are tawdry, conventional—and 
dull. Two themes all but universally pres- 
ent in the fiction of the Second World 
War—the contrast between front lines 
and base, and the antagonism between 
the ranks and all but a few commissioned 
officers—are illustrated in a single striking 
incident in The Young Lions. Battered 
front-line infantrymen, ordered to locate 
and destroy a German machine-gun nest, 
utilize visiting curio-hunting officers from 
the base, well-fed and well-clothed, to de- 
coy its fire. 

In The End of My Life (1947), Vance 
Bourjaily not only traces the extended 
war experience of his central character, 
Skinner Galt, but also attempts (through 
the use of extensive flash-back sections) 
to illuminate Galt’s reaction to that ex- 
perience by revealing his pre-war atti- 
tudes. Insofar as Bourjaily succeeds in 
this endeavor, his novel becomes a valu- 
able point of reference for the under- 
standing of the numerous other books 
which present men like Galt: members of 
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the small but highly articulate minority of 
sophisticated intellectuals in the armed 
services. 

The whole period of the Battle of the 
Atlantic is covered in The Cruel Sea, by 
Nicholas Monserrat (1951), but with at- 
tention limited to a single field of action 
in the British navy—the protection of 
convoys. Through sustained revelation of 
two credible and essentially valuable per- 
sons, Capt. Ericson and Lt. Lockhart, this 
novel achieves continuity and integrity of 
vicarious experience, and ultimately a de- 
gree of human significance, not often 
matched in the fiction of World War II. 
Radiating from these two men as points of 
reference are the stories of a dozen others, 
varying in background, in quality, in capac- 
ity for growth: the novel has breadth as 
well as depth. The ships themselves—the 
corvette Compass Rose, the frigate Saltash 
—achieve individuality too, and the reader 
gains some degree of perception of the 
subtle but powerful relationship between 
men and ships. Only in the brief treat- 
ment of Lockhart’s love for Julie Hallam 
does the sound texture of balanced real- 
ism give way to something relatively ro- 
mantic and not quite integrated with the 
major substance of the novel. 

One the earliest and one of the best 
books of our second general group—those 
dealing with experience in a single branch 
of the service but treating a somewhat 
extended area of time and action— 
is From the City, From the Plough, by 
Alexander Baron. Baron, a London jour- 
nalist, served as an infantryman in the 
British army for five years. In From the 
City, From the Plough his material is the 
formation of an infantry battalion—the 
organization and “shakedown” of raw re- 
cruits into a combat force. As the title 
suggests, the recruits he presents are from 
widely divergent backgrounds. The em- 
phasis is on the day-by-day experience of 
the men themselves, and that experience 
is rendered with candor, with broad sym- 
pathy, and with dramatic power. 

Parallel in pattern to Baron’s book in 


some measure, but emphatically different 
from it in tone and texture, is Evelyn 
Waugh’s Men at Arms (1952). Focused 
on a single character for the most part this 
novel narrates the ordeal of thirty-five- 
year-old Guy Crouchback in his sincere 
attempt to become a part of the reluctant 
British army. Major portions of the book 
picture the bizarre little world of a British 
regiment of old and elaborate traditions, 
the Halberdiers. The novel offers a gen- 
erous collection of Waugh’s brilliantly 
portrayed eccentrics—including an amaz- 
ing mad brigadier—and an equally liberal 
helping of his characteristic deadpan 
satire, together with numerous pages of 
somewhat raffish humor. Seemingly its 
chief purpose. is ruthless ridicule of the 
military mind—even more, of the civilian 
suddenly become pseudo-military—while 
it poses the ironic figure of a man who 
really wants to fight and can’t get a chance 
to, against a crowded stage of men who 
will resort to any expedient to avoid 
fighting. The sequel to Men at Arms, 
Officers and Gentlemen (1955), seems to 
me the better book. Its farce is more 
lively, its satire more piquant; its account 
of the debacle of Crete, achieving a strin- 
gent intensity in spite of (or because of) 
Waugh’s quiet and deceptively easy style 
and his wry humor, is rarely matched in 
the whole library of World War II fic- 
tion. 

Irony particularly pungent marks The 
Bridge Over the River Kwai, by Pierre 
Boulle (1954) : the fanatical devotion of 
a British officer to his ideals of the service 
—of morale and efficiency—impels bru- 
tally mistreated British war prisoners to 
build an admirable railroad bridge for 
their Japanese captors, and thwarts the 
attempt of British commandos to destroy 
it. The novel has poise, brilliance in char- 
acterization, and grim humor, but leaves 
a sense of artifice. 

Most of the novels of experience at sea 
in the Second World War belong in this 
category—of books dealing with single but 
somewhat extended operations and with 
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relatively limited groups of characters. 
Perhaps the reason lies in the unity nat- 
urally imposed by a single voyage and 
the walls of a ship. Among these are two 
of the most widely read novels in our 
field: The Caine Mutiny, by Herman 
Wouk (1951); and Mister Roberts, by 
Thomas Heggen (1946). Alike in the 
single dramatic element of conflict be- 
tween junior officers and an incompetent 
captain, these novels are in most aspects 
widely different. 

The Caine Mutiny is an uneven book, 
but one of some genuine distinction. The 
“frame” of the story, the narrative of ac- 
tion on shore, is inferior in texture to the 
body of the book, and its relevance—es- 
pecially that of the unconvincing love 
affair—is questionable. But once we step 
abroad the old destroyer the realized ex- 
perience becomes valid and often intense 
—experience of sight and touch and smell, 
and of other human beings in this steel- 
bound world. In its posing of the problem 
of human responsibility for the actions 
of others, as developed in the trial of Lt. 
Marek and its aftermath, this novel at- 
tains a dimension of meaning rare in the 
war fiction. 

Mister Roberts is a short, seemingly 
nonchalant book, widely esteemed for its 
broad and bawdy humor, more discrimi- 
natingly admired for a quiet and easy style 
of astonishing effectiveness and for the 
most memorable individual characteriza- 
tion in World War II fiction. Lt. Roberts, 
seen briefly and casually against the pro- 
saic backdrop of the supply ship Resolute 
—in his relations with the enlisted men 
and the other junior officers, in his cam- 
paign against the monstrous captain— 
stays in the mind as a completely realized 
human person of high significance. He 
holds the mystery of humanity, the dignity 
and the pettiness; and he is someone we 
have known. He is truly one of “the 
chosen,” in the terms of his own reflection 
on the dead of World War II, the millions 
chosen to die. There are qualities almost 
Shakespearean in this unpretentious book, 
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in its elemental humor, its effortless con- 
trol, its revelation of the human spirit. In 
the story of Lt. Roberts the irony of the 
sustained frustration of the man who 
really wants to fight, surrounded by the 
timid and the selfish, becomes the stuff 
of tragedy. 

Norman Mailer’s The Naked and the 
Dead (1948) poses most sharply one of 
the subsidiary but recurring and trouble- 
some questions about the fiction of the 
Second World War: that of the words to 
be employed in presenting the conversa- 
tion of the characters. The Naked and the 
Dead is an earnest, an honest, and in 
many ways a powerful book. The experi- 
ence of actual combat, in the invasion of 
a Japanese-held island in the South 
Pacific, is realized with exceptional com- 
pleteness. The sustained action of an ex- 
pedition through the jungle is even more 
authoritative. However, Mailer’s chief in- 
terest is in his characters. In his effort to 
present them fully he employs devices 
adapted from Dos Passos’ U S A and 
from other sources: the biographical 
sketch, the dramatic flashback, parallel 
interior and external narration. His per- 
spective is Freudian, and in one instance 
—the relationship between Genl. Cum- 
mings and Lt. Hearn—it threatens to dis- 
tort the book. In its totality, however, 
The Naked and the Dead accomplishes an 
outstandingly substantial portrayal, both 
individual and composite, of a group of 
soldiers. 

This achievement is in spite of, not be- 
cause of, Mailer’s use of language unac- 
ceptable in ordinary conversation and un- 
familiar to many of his readers. No doubt 
his rendering of the talk of these particu- 
lar men is accurate; but his inveterate 
literal reporting of it constitutes an 
obstacle to the full appreciation of the 
characters for any readers but—conceiv- 
ably—the men themselves and others pre- 
cisely like them. Probably Mailer himself 
would agree that their addiction to four- 
letter words is not the most important 
thing to be known about these men, not 
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ultimately and essentially revealing of 
them ; but his emphasis through repetition 
makes it seem so. His insistence on full 
reporting of speech which is disturbingly 
foreign to the experience of most readers 
is as destructive of the total effect he in- 
tends as it would be if he cluttered the 
conversation with phrases in Urdu or 
Ashantee. It diverts the reader’s attention 
from what man thinks, feels, and is to 
what he says; the cumulative effect is 
blurring and distortion. Mailer’s use of 
language, in this respect, is less an offense 
against taste than a fault in craftsman- 
ship. 

From Here to Eternity, by James Jones 
(1951), is not a novel of the Second 
World War within the limits of our defi- 
nition. Most of its too numerous pages 
deal with the peacetime army before the 
war; its scanty portrayal of combat—the 
attack on Pearl Harbor—is inept and 
superficial. However, it is so persistently 
counted as a war novel, and so commonly 
bracketed with such books as The Naked 
and the Dead and The Caine Mutiny, that 
it demands attention. It is easy to account 
for the popular success of From Here to 
Eternity. It purveys a steaming tubful of 
sex and sadism for the appetite of the 
same readers that have made Mickey Spil- 
lane and the later Erskine Caldwell all- 
time best-sellers. Its winning of boisterous 
critical acclaim is a matter of much more 
grave concern. Every critic who called it 
“greatest” should be compelled to reread 
it, word for word, once clear through for 
each superlative. 

From Here to Eternity is an aesthetic 
monstrosity, a hybrid between naturalism 
and sentimental romance. The skin of the 
book is extravagantly naturalistic. There 
are the stinks and the noises, the mayhem, 
the ostentatiously explicit accounts of the 
techniques of prostitution, both homo- 
sexual and bisexual—and of course the 
four-letter words, ad infinitum et ad nau- 
seandum, But under the skin this novel 
is romantic in essence and sentimental 
in execution. It proffers a full house 


of stock romantic-sentimental characters : 
the high-minded harlot, the betrayed 
and vengeful wife, the Machiavellian 
self-torturing intelligence, the heavy 
villain in many variations—and above all 
the debased Byronic hero, yelping with 
Weltschmerz, an artist’s soul in an ath- 
lete’s body, fighting an endless unex- 
plained duel with a universal Dirty Deal 
in the service of an undefined projection 
of self. It has even the conventional de- 
vices of sentimental-sensational fiction: 
the deathbed promise to a sainted mother, 
the accidental grave injury to an innocent 
person with resulting incurable sense of 
guilt, the just-before-the-curtain colloca- 
tion of principal characters in which 
things are sorted out. There is no denying 
the impressiveness of a few of the minor 
characters—Chief Choate, the Indian 
corporal, for example—and the strength 
of the writing in portions of the natural- 
istic portrayal of garrison life. There is 
hard and lean and very effective prose in 
many chapters, though usually its power 
is blunted by repetitiousness of phrase 
and redundancy of detail. But even in 
style the sentimental-romantic repeatedly 
emerges. Jones is a great purple-prose- 
for-sexual-contact man. The reader can 
foresee a sexual crisis well in advance— 
not quite every dozen pages; and when 
it comes, invariably the author guns the 
motor and the style takes off into the 
wide biue yonder. Perhaps the triumph of 
this book over the critical perception of 
many purportedly competent readers is 
clear evidence of the indestructible pebble 
of romanticism, ground in the gizzard of 
almost every realist and realism-preach- 
ing critic: a thought to ponder. 

In significant contrast to The Naked 
and the Dead and From Here to Eternity 
in the matter of language is Kenneth Dod- 
son’s Away All Boats (1954). Its sub- 
stance is closely parallel to that of The 
Naked and the Dead: the experience of 
officers and men in a sustained and inti- 
mate relationship through a period of 
combat. In this case the characters make 
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up the personnel of an attack transport, 
and the action includes an invasion and 
a naval engagement. Dodson does not pre- 
tend to report literally the conversation 
of the forecastle. Like Wouk’s in The 
Caine Mutiny, his method is selective. 
Admirable in straight narration, he is not 
Mailer’s equal in total grasp of character. 
His eccentric Captain Hawks (if the 
novelists are to be believed, the incidence 
of mental aberration among commanding 
officers in the Pacific was enormous!) 
has a tinge of the artificial. Apart from 
this, Away All Boats is a book of sus- 
tained interest and satisfying literary 
quality. 

Clearly the Navy has the best of it 
thus far, so far as the United States is 
concerned, in the number of relatively 
worthy and effective novels devoted to ex- 
perience in the armed services in World 
War II. Frederic Wakeman’s Shore 
Leave shocked many readers in 1944, and 
has sometimes been dismissed as cheaply 
sensational. Actually its account of Navy 
fliers on leave is dominated by a rather 
fierce determination to account for their 
conduct and attitudes and in a sense to 
defend them: a missionary motive which 
sorts a bit oddly with Wakeman’s incur- 
able addiction to the clever phrase and 
his broad satire of home-front falsities. 

Far from the Customary Skies, by 
Warren Eyster, and The Deep Six, by 
Martin Dibner, both novels of 1953, are 
alike in their extended portrayal of the 
pattern of life at sea: the relations of offi- 
cers and men, the food, the storms, the 
hazards of combat. Eyster’s novel is dis- 
tinguished by its style, brilliantly con- 
crete and often genuinely lyrical, and by 
an exceptionally full and sharply seen 
group of characters. The most memorable 
figures of both these novels are petty offi- 
cers: Malone of Far From the Customary 
Skies and Shapiro of The Deep Six. Both 
books are marked by incidents which, 
however factual in origin, assume as nar- 
rated the effect of artificiality and exces- 
sive sensationalism. 


The Far Shore (1954), by Gordon 
Webber, is a quiet and competent novel 
which deserves more attention than it has 
received. With rich variety of incident 
and of sympathetically rendered charac- 
ters, it tells the story of Lt. John Lamb 
and his gun crew of twenty-six men on 
the obsolete liberty freighter John Malloy, 
on her way from Liverpool to be sunk at 
the Normandy landing. Run Silent, Run 
Deep (1955), by Cdr. Edward L. Beach, 
adds to the range of novels of the Navy 
in World War II the experience of sub- 
mariners, narrated with admirable sim- 
plicity and conciseness in the treatment 
of its special elements. The extended cam- 
paign against the resourceful Japanese 
sub-hunter, “Bongo Pete,” gives this 
novel valuable elements of structure and 
motivation. 

Of the six novels dealing with experi- 
ence in the Navy which have just been 
noted, five have been published within the 
last three years. Of these only one, Eys- 
ter’s, ends with the death of the principal 
or point-of-view character. Not only in 
this circumstance, these and other recent 
novels of the Second World War display 
a tendency toward control and balance: 
perhaps an increasing capacity to bring 
war experience as such into a broader 
perspective of general human significance. 

The loosely interwoven stories which 
make up James A. Michener’s Tales of 
the South Pacific (1947) stand almost 
alone in the fiction of the Second World 
War in their frankly romantic quality. 
Michener’s South Seas are those of Ste- 
venson and Jack London and the early 
Melville. His treatment of place and peo- 
ple and events—even of combat—is al- 
most invariably buoyant and dexterous. 
Tales of the South Pacific is one of the 
very few examples of Second World War 
fiction that offer good entertainment. 

Of the many novels of this second 
group, one clearly worthy of careful at- 
tention is the work of a writer from New 
Zealand: Brave Company, by Guthrie 
Wilson (1950). Its material is the ex- 
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perience of infantrymen in the bitter 
fighting in the Italian mountains, and in- 
cludes patrol and outpost duty, rest be- 
hind the lines, and a desperate attack on 
German positions. In technique this is 
perhaps the most “old fashioned” of the 
novels of World War II. It employs a 
first-person narrator, who observes and 
comments and in whom other men con- 
fide. “Lawyer,” as the others call him, is 
an enlisted man, but older and of more 
educational background than most of his 
comrades in the ranks. He associates with 
and knows the officers, by whom his abili- 
ties are used and his personal qualities ap- 
preciated. Through him and with him we 
come to know the men of the “brave com- 
pany” with the depth and wholeness that 
mark really good fiction. A score of in- 
ferior books have had hosts of readers, 
this excellent book but few. Many of these 
books have aimed at the effect of tragedy, 
and have been believed by their writers 
and readers to have attained it. Few in- 
deed, however, have actually achieved the 
shaping of the refractory material of 
modern mechanized warfare into the true 
tragedy that “purifies the heart by pity 
and fear.” Brave Company is one of these. 

Among the novels that make up the 
third of the categories suggested at the 
outset of this article—those limited in fo- 
cus to a brief period of time and to rela- 
tively few characters—are four that 
reach in rather large measure the pri- 
mary ends of fiction. Harry Brown’s A 
Walk in the Sun (1944) tells the story 
of a single platoon of American soldiers 
in the first few hours of the invasion of 
Italy. In C. S. Forester’s The Good Shep- 
herd (1955) Cdr. Krause drives the 
American destroyer Keeling and leads his 
men through a long-sustained crisis in the 
struggle to protect a convoy against a 
wolfpack of German submarines. The 
novel is like one of the incidents of The 
Cruel Sea raised to a higher magnification. 
John Harris’s The Undaunted (1953) 
narrates the rescue of a trio of ditched 
flyers by a sea-search boat of the RAF, 


in a Channel storm. James Gould Cozzens’ 
Guard of Honor (1948) includes a wider 
range of characters, representing various 
ranks and activities at a major training 
base of the United States Air Corps; but 
its action extends over a period of only 
three days. 

In these books, as in life, character and 
action are inseparable: character controls 
action, and action reveals character. Only 
positive grasp of the material and ex- 
traordinary sureness in detail and diction 
could make possible, within the relatively 
few pages of A Walk in the Sun, the 
achieved realization of so many charac- 
ters. Under the stress of danger, in the 
single unit of continuous action, a dozen 
men become memorable and worth re- 
membering. In The Good Shepherd Cdr. 
Krause is first seen externally as the 
strangely exceptional person he is; in the 
monotony of unremitting crisis the reader 
comes gradually to think with him and to 
feel with him. The Undaunted is a slighter 
book, but it attains unmistakably authen- 
tic and searching individualization of its 
handful of men walled together by fragile 
ship and raging sea. 

In a far more complex pattern, with a 
large and crowded canvas, Guard of 
Honor reveals the same sure grasp of 
character. Merely in its structure this 
novel is an intellectual achievement of a 
high order. In its six hundred pages a 
score of human beings are seen and 
known, each at a moment of personal 
crisis; beyond that, each is shown also 
in a truly dramatic relationship to others, 
and through those to all. In no other novel 
of the Second World War has the in- 
tricate meshing of personalities and des- 
tinies, the interdependence of parts in the 
vast and vastly complicated military ma- 
chine, been revealed so clearly. They were 
civilian armies, swiftly recruited and 
hastily trained, and largely civilian navies, 
that won World War II. This fact has 
been recognized by many writers, but only 
in Cozzens’ book are its implications fully 
utilized for illumination of the dramatic 
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forces and issues of the novel. A further 
aspect of related significance lies in some 
of the important thematic material used by 
Cozzens—notably the problem of race re- 
lations at the Ocanara air base, which is 
in Florida. But Cozzens knows well that 
men and women are more valuable to the 
novelist than sociology; he dramatizes 
social problems only to the one end of 
fiction, the illumination of Man through 
men. 

Most of the fiction of the Second World 
War has been written by amateurs: men 
who lived some part of the war and then 
wrote what they had lived—hastily or with 
dedicated effort, learning or failing to 
learn the craft of writing as they wrote. 
Waugh and Forester are accomplished 
practitioners, but in their respective spe- 
cial fields of satire and of historical ro- 
mance. Cozzens alone, of the novelists 
considered here, came to his task with skill 
acquired in long and fruitful devotion to 
the writing of serious realistic fiction. 
Perhaps this is one reason—though hardly 
the chief one—that if any of the novels of 
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the Second World War share the perma- 
nent place in literature earned by the best 
of its non-fiction, Guard of Honor will be 
among them. 

There have been no notable experi- 
ments or innovations in this body of fic- 
tion—nothing of plan or method or pur- 
pose which does not have precedent in 
Hemingway or Remarque or Dos Passos 
or Barbusse, in Crane or Tolstoi or Stend- 
hal. There have been many failures: fail- 
ures of motive, as in the conscious or 
unconscious exploitation of sex and vio- 
lence for their own sake; failures of ex- 
ecution, as in mountain-massing of the 
trivial, in obvious contrivance and artifi- 
cial emotion, in plain bad writing. Above 
all there have been failures in vision, fail- 
ure to see in the horrible jungle of war 
the root and leaf of human meaning. For 
too many of these writers the surface of 
experience is enough, the surface is all. 
Perhaps by this very betrayal of the 
writer’s highest birthright they are the 
more truly spokesmen of their age. 
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A Second Look at From Here 
to Eternity 


Ricuarp P. ApAMs 


— MOST thoughtful comment on From 
Here to Eternity that I have seen is 
by John W. Aldridge, who remarked, 
about six months after the book came 
out, that it might “cause us to revise our 
entire estimate of the achievement of the 
last literary decade.” He added, in sup- 
port of this opinion, that Jones had used 
the methods of “naturalist realism” in a 
new way, and that he had used the social 
hierarchy of the old regular Army to 
avoid being set adrift in what Aldridge 
called “the classless and mannerless 
wastes of American life, in which so many 
of his contemporaries have wandered aim- 
lessly and been lost.” This may not be 
very high praise, since Aldridge had in- 
dicated in his own somewhat earlier book 
After the Lost Generation that he thought 
American fiction was about done for. But 
I sympathize with his further statement 
about From Here to Eternity that “no 
novel approaching it in stature in the last 
several years . . . has been less clearly 
understood.” 

The main structure of Jones’s book has 
roughly the form of the letter X. One line 
is the downward progress of Pvt. Prewitt 
from the Bugle Corps to his death. The 
other is the upward movement of Sgt. 
Warden from his uneasy situation under 
the tyranny of Capt. Holmes to his domi- 
nation of G Company under the nominal 
authority of Lt. Ross. This is a very 
strong, simple basic pattern, which leaves 
the novelist free to arrange his materials 
and complicate the relations among his 
people to a high degree without much 
risk of a serious breakdown. 

These two main lines are interwound 
with many subordinate strands, the most 
prominent of which are the love affairs be- 
tween Prewitt and the prostitute Lorene, 


or Alma Schmidt, as her real name turns 
out to be, and between Warden and Karen 
Holmes, the captain’s wife. These love 
affairs are functional in a way that no one, 
so far as I know, has pointed out. 
Prewitt’s line has to do with individual 
integrity, perilously maintained in the face 
of all the mechanical forces of modern 
society, which one aspect of the Army 
represents. He tries to resist the pressure 
for conformity by refusing, on principle, 
to box for the Company ; and he ‘3 there- 
fore systematically ridden into the Stock- 
ade by the noncoms, with the captain’s 
approval. He tries, reasonably enough, to 
find in love the personal relations that will 
define him as a social being, but this effort 
also fails. He feels that love is “not to 
give oneself, but find oneself, describe 
oneself,” but this is precisely what he is 
unable to do. When he leaves the Bugle 
Corps and loses his rating, he also loses 
Violet Ogure, his wahine shack job. Later, 
the affair with Alma goes sour because 
she wants to become the respectable wife 
of a rich man in her home town. This fact 
is largely the reason why he fails to rejoin 
the Company on the day of Pearl Harbor, 
when he could do so safely, and dies try- 
ing when it is too late. In the end he 
clearly believes that his choice lies be- 
tween Alma and the Army, and he chooses 
the Army, even at the risk and as it turns 
out at the expense of his life. 
Warden’s love affair leads to a parallel 
conflict between his need for Karen and 
his ambition to organize the Company. 
In a somewhat different way he too finds 
that he must choose between his woman 
and his Army career, and he too chooses 
the Army. The argument is generated by 
Karen’s insistence that he become a com- 
missioned officer and his desire to remain 
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an enlisted man. The outcome for him is 
that “From the day he turned down his 
commission Warden had had G Company 
wrapped and tied and stamped with the 
Indian sign the way he used to kid him- 
self he had it under Holmes, but hadnt.” 
And the last we see of her she is being 
approached by a young Air Corps lieu- 
tenant colonel on the boat that takes her 
back to the mainland. 

The lines of the X meet and cross in 
the devotion both Prewitt and Warden, 
in different ways, feel for the Army. Like 
the traditional young man from the prov- 
inces, Prewitt is trying to assume his role 
in society. “A man,” he says to his buddy 
Red, “has got to have some place.” There- 
fore he is a thirty-year man, and he re- 
mains one in spite of the frightful amount 
and intensity of suffering the Army in- 
flicts on him. It is in the Army, especially 
in the Stockade, and most profoundly in 
his relation to Warden, that he finds him- 
self; it is Warden’s recognition of him 
that leads him closest to self-recognition. 
But the problem of reconciling his in- 
dividual integrity with the faulty organi- 
zation of the group is too much for him 
to solve, and that failure causes his death. 

The same problem faces Warden, from 
a different direction. The failure of the 
Company to assimilate Prewitt is partly 
Warden’s failure to make it the kind of 
organization he feels it should be. That is 
why Warden seems to be riding Prewitt 
and is really irritated with him, though 
Prewitt knows he is fair. It is also why 
he can truthfully say that he is probably 
the best friend Prewitt has ever had. Pre- 
witt knows this, and he also knows that 
he himself is “a sort of super arch-revolu- 
tionary, the kind that made the Revolution 
in Russia and that the Communists are 
killing now, a sort of perfect criminal 
type, very dangerous, a mad dog that 
loves under dogs.” Warden wonders why 
he should risk his control of the Company 
because “some damned son of a bitching 
stupid fool of an antediluvian got him- 
self beheaded by a progressive world by 


going around in a dream world and try- 
ing to live up to a romantic, backward 
ideal of individual integrity.”’ But he saves 
Prewitt from a court-martial and later 
carries him as present on the Company 
roster for some time after his desertion 
because “Prewitt seemed to hold the key 
to something. He felt if he could save 
Prewitt he would be saving something 
else. A something that if it was saved 
would provide the justification for still 
something else. Prewitt had become a 
symbol to him of something.” The “some- 
thing else” here is the integrity of the 
Company, and the “still something else” 
is the methods Warden uses to foster that 
integrity, methods that he often feels are 
damaging to his own integrity. If he 
can provide a place for Prewitt to func- 
tion productively as a free individual in 
an organized society, he succeeds. If not, 
then by that much he fails. And it is by 
that much that he does fail. 

The concept suggested here, of a society 
so organized that a man can function in it 
freely, without compromising his indi- 
vidual integrity, is the characteristic aim 
of political thinking throughout the ro- 
mantic tradition. In this respect, as in 
many others, Jones is a thorough-going 
and reasonably sophisticated romantic 
writer. Like Whitman, he says in effect, 
“One’s-self I sing, a simple separate per- 
son, / Yet utter the word Democratic, 
the word En-Masse.” It is no accident 
that the almost Messianic prophet of the 
Stockade, Jack Malloy, has worn out elev- 
en copies of Leaves or Grass, or that he 
preaches a doctrine of passive resistance 
very much like that of Thoreau in “Civil 
Disobedience.” 

This affinity is far more than the simple 
matter of a little borrowing. Jones under- 
stands the main issues of romanticism, 
and he states them in modern terms, 
clearly and well. For him, as for other ro- 
mantics, the most important of these is 
the conflict between the mechanistic world 
view, based on the materialistic assump- 
tions that dominate modern popular think- 
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ing, and the organic world view that char- 
acterizes romanticism in all its phases. 
The Army both Prewitt and Warden love 
is the Army conceived as an organization. 
The Army that kills Prewitt and partly 
frustrates Warden is the Army con- 
ceived as a machine or, sometimes, as an 
aristocratic hierarchy. 

This last point emphasizes Jones’s con- 
ception, a correct one I believe, of mod- 
ern cultural history. He rejects the aristo- 
cratic notion with more pity than anger, 
obviously feeling that it has lost its power 
and degenerated into mere gentility. Its 
chief representative is the absurdly in- 
competent “Great White Father,” Col. 
Delbert, whose perversion of the classical 
ideal of a sound mind in a sound body 
makes his regiment what the men call a 
jockstrap outfit and first causes The Treat- 
ment to be applied to Prewitt. 

But Jones has a very different feeling 
about the mechanistic aspect of discipline 
in the modern Army, as it is defined by the 
fascistic Brig. Genl. Slater. Slater main- 
tains that social controls must be imposed 
by fear. As he puts it to Holmes, “We 
have seen the world change .. . in our 
time. The machine has destroyed the mean- 
ing of the old positive code. Obviously, 
you cannot make a man voluntarily chain 
himself to a machine because its ‘Honor- 
able.’ The man knows better.” And he 
adds that “In the Civil War the machine 
won its first inevitable major victory over 
the individual. ‘Honor’ died.” The ap- 
parent references to Stephen Crane and 
Hemingway, especially the echo of “in 
our time” and the derogatory quotation 
marks around “‘Honor,’” indicate that 
Jones knows perfectly well what he is 
doing here and what his cultural ante- 
cedents are. 

Warden’s refusal to become an officer 
is based on the same romantic opposition 
between the organic and the mechanistic 
attitudes. Early in the book he realizes 
that he hates Holmes “because he had 
always feared him, not him personally .. . 
but what he stood for. Dynamite would 


make a good general. . . . Good generals 
had to have the type of mind that saw all 
men as masses, aS numerical groups of In- 
fantry, Artillery and mortars that could 
be added and subtracted and understood 
on paper. They had to be able to see men 
as abstractions that they worked on paper 
with.” To become a commissioned officer, 
therefore, would be for Warden to divorce 
himself from his understanding of men 
in their concrete relationships and sell out 
for status to the concept of the Army as 
a machine in which men are treated as 
anonymous cogs. 

The best course for Warden is to re- 
tain his status as a noncommissioned offi- 
cer and organize his Company. For Prew- 
itt, and presumably for Jones, the best of 
a very few possible courses is indicated 
in the romantic conception of art and the 
artist’s function as expressing his own 
and others’ personal feelings. Prewitt is 
a bugler, “And the only way that he had 
ever found, the only language, by which 
he could speak and be heard by other 
men, could communicate himself, was with 
a bugle.” When he plays Taps, “the song 
of the Great Loneliness,” the song of the 
death of soldiers, the men from whom he 
is being isolated by The Treatment come 
out “to listen in the darkness, feeling the 
sudden choking kinship bred of fear that 
supersedes all personal tastes... , feeling 
suddenly very near the man beside them, 
who also was a soldier, who also must 
die,” and suddenly, embarrassingly, near 
to Prewitt, an artist in a medium they 
understand. 

The only permanent and valuable re- 
mainder of Prewitt’s life, in the end, is 
The Re-enlistment Blues, which he has 
composed with the help of three other 
soldiers. The lyrics, as poetry, would 
hardly survive a strict analysis ; the music 
we have to take on faith. But the prin- 
ciple is suggested in a passing reference 
earlier to a group of sophisticated clerks 
talking about Art and Life at Choy’s, in- 
different to another group of soldiers sing- 
ing Truckdriver’s Blues, uninterested in 
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“the bottomless shallows of a hillbilly 
song that in its artless simplicity said 
everything their four-dollar words could 
never say, went back to a basic simplicity 
that gave a sudden flashing picture of all 
life that could never be explained and an 
understanding of it that could never be 
expressed.” This is the familiar propa- 
ganda line of one branch of the romantic 
movement, from Wordsworth to Faulk- 
ner, the doctrine of quasi-mystical primi- 
tivism, of lowbrow sentimental anti-intel- 
lectualism, in which the child, the savage, 
the proletarian, or the enlisted soldier is 
elevated to the first rank of artist-philoso- 
phers, merely because he is simple. 
There is, to be sure, a good deal of 
truth in all this, and of cogency in the 
strategic use that many good romantic 
writers have made of it. Their point is 
that when we abstract too much, when we 
get too far away from the qualities of im- 
mediate experience and of crude emotion, 
we mutilate art by cutting its flowers away 
from their roots in the common soil and 
pressing them in a book. The salutary 
romantic doctrines of organic wholeness 
and functional simplicity are violated by 
any concept of art as decoration to be ap- 
preciated in a purely dilettante spirit. But 
the functional simplicity of an organic 
whole is a subtle result, the way to which 
can never be really simple or easy. Its 
understanding requires the strictest kind 
of intellectual discipline as well as the ut- 
most degree of emotional refinement. It 
may be and probably is most often suc- 
cessfully approached by way of largely 
unconscious processes, but never, I think, 
by anything like a truly artless simplicity. 
Jones knows and usually does much 
better than this. His book is an extremely 
complex work of romantic art, resolved in 
an effectively organized unity. Its texture 
is composed of realistic renditions, in 
great detail, of the way things appear, the 
way people look and talk and move and 
think, and the ways in which personal, 
social, and natural forces act and interact 
upon them. Such variety and intensity of 


awareness is rare; the ability to com- 
municate it is rarer. When we find, as I 
think we do in Jones, something like the 
Gargantuan capacity of Thomas Wolfe to 
absorb experience, combined with a very 
respectable ability to organize a unified 
work of art, we can be pretty sure that 
we are dealing with a major talent. 

Many reviewers seem to have felt that 
Jones’s ideas are of little or no value, but 
I think they have badly underestimated 
him. He penetrates to the very center of 
the most important cultural, political, and 
philosophical questions of our day. He 
does not offer definitive answers to these 
questions—that is not the function of a 
novelist or of any artist—but he presents 
them, as he should, in clear and cogent 
dramatic terms. 

The basic problem might be defined as 
that of men’s responsibilities in the world 
as we understand it. The situation, as 


“Jones handles it, suggests that men are re- 


sponsible first for establishing and main- 
taining their personal or individual integ- 
rity, and second for establishing and main- 
taining the integrity of their relations in 
society and the physical world. Prewitt 
addresses himself chiefly to the personal 
responsibilities and Warden to the social 
ones. However, Prewitt is also very much 
concerned, with the help of Jack Malloy, 
with men’s relations to nature or the uni- 
verse, at the same time that he provides 
the main test of Warden’s competence in 
dealing with his job. Prewitt is therefore 
the most important center of awareness in 
the novel, and his thoughts furnish a 
fairly adequate measure of Jones’s intel- 
lectual achievement. 

Prewitt keenly realizes the progressive 
or dynamic quality of experience, which 
implies a responsibility for the proper 
maintenance of a continually changing 
complex of adjustments between the in- 
dividual and the environment. “It was 
queer, he thought, how a man was always 
being forced to decide these things. You 
decided one thing right, with much effort, 
and then you thought you’d coast a while. 
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But tomorrow you had to decide another 
thing. And as long as you decided the 
way you knew was right you had to go 
right on deciding.” That is, as long as a 
man feels the responsibility of maintain- 
ing his individual integrity against the de- 
personalizing power of the machine, he 
must fight for his freedom to grow, to go 
ahead in the ways of progressive change 
and development. Whitman said the same 
thing many times, in many ways. In a 
note for a lecture, probably never deliv- 
ered, of religion, he put it that “If I have 
any principle & lesson underlying my 
writitigs, peculiarly marking them, it is 
that lesson for Man and Woman which 
Nature shows throughout—of continual 
development, of arriving at any one result 
or degree only to start on further results 
and degrees.’”’ Whitman’s best statement 
of this principle, and one of the best ever 
given, is in “Song of the Open Road,” 
where Malloy must have seen it many 
times. Whitman says, “Now understand 
me well—it is provided in the essence of 
things that from any fruition of success, 
no matter what, shall come forth some- 
thing to make a greater struggle neces- 
sary.” Prewitt’s formulation of this com- 
mon romantic idea, in the context of the 
struggle and the suffering that he under- 
goes to maintain it in action, stands com- 
parison very well with Whitman’s or any 
other. 

Jones, like Whitman, sees religious im- 
plications in this same idea. Malloy asks, 
“Mightn’t the new religion teach that in- 
stead of being permanently fixed God is 
growth and evolution, a God which is 
never the same twice?” This puts a new 
color on the character of responsibility by 
freeing it from the usual implication of 
guilt for failure. “If God is Instability 
rather than Fixity,” Malloy continues, “if 
God is Growth and Evolution, then there 
is no need for the concept of forgiveness. 
The mere concept of forgiveness implies 
the doing of something wrong, Original 
Sin. But if evolution is growth by trial 
and error, how can errors be wrong? 


since they contribute to growth?” The 
formula resolves at once, quite simply, the 
nineteenth-century conflict between evolu- 
tionary “science” and “Biblical” religion, 
and also the much older paradox of the 
Fortunate Fall. It is the same specula- 
tion, in general, that Marc Connelly has 
suggested in The Green Pastures. Faulk- 
ner, too, if I understand him correctly, 
is driving at something like it in Requiem 
for a Nun. It puts the principle of growth, 
which always involves suffering, in place 
of the principle of sin and guilt followed 
by atonement and forgiveness. But Jones 
expresses it a little more clearly, or at 
least more directly, than either Connelly 
or Faulkner. Malloy does not say merely 
that man, or even God, must suffer, He 
says “that over the old God of Vengeance, 
over the new God of Forgiveness, was the 
still newer God of Acceptance, the God 
of Love-That-Surpasseth-Forgiveness, the 
God who saw heard and spoke no evil 
simply because there was none.” Jones 
appears to be beginning his career in pos- 
session of a philosophical doctrine which 
has taken Faulkner a lifetime of intellec- 
tual struggle to reach. 

In another connection it seems to me 
again that Jones is beginning where Faulk- 
ner, so far, leaves off, and where Heming- 
way too has perhaps come to the end of 
his philosophical resources. In the Stock- 
ade Prewitt thinks “that only the firm 
hardy remainder of the most absolute of 
toughness, that would not only hold its 
own but would triumph, in a whole world 
of toughness, was all that was left now.” 
Faulkner’s Nobel Prize speech was de- 
livered only about three and a half months 
before From Here to Eternity was pub- 
lished, and can hardly have had any 
formative effect on the book. But Jones 
apparently shared in Faulkner’s belief 
“that man will not merely endure: he will 
prevail,” and he had been doing what 
Faulkner conceived as the writer’s duty, 
which was to write about man’s enduring 
and prevailing spirit, in spite of the 
mechanized corruption of modern society. 
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This attitude of unillusioned optimism 
is a hopeful sign. It does make Aldridge’s 
report in After the Lost Generation, his 
prediction of the imminent death of the 
novel, seem slightly exaggerated, as 
Aldridge has apparently realized. And it 
is not simply that Jones is writing about 
the old peacetime Army. The important 
thing is that Jones has a new idea, or a 
new development of the old romantic idea, 
of what values are proper to a society 


that is or may become organic. From the 
struggle of his two main characters, 
Prewitt and Warden, to realize those 
values in dramatic action, he has made a 
work that in my opinion belongs in the 
very highest rank. His tempered belief in 
the possibility of an organic relationship 
between the individual and society and 
between man and nature offers the best 
hope I can see for the arts in our culture 
“after the lost generation.” 





Code of Convention Behavior 


1. I promise faithfully to let anyone who asks me know immediately my plans for at- 


tending the . 
hotel. 


. annual meeting and whether or not I plan to stay in the Headquarters 


2. I promise faithfully that, without at least a month’s warning I will not descend upon 
old acquaintances, in full confidence that they will joyously rearrange their households 


and lives to suit my convenience. 


3. I promise faithfully not to be a part of a chattering group which stands just outside 


the open door of the meeting room. 


4. I promise faithfully to register, regardless of the length of the line and the general 


confusion associated therewith. 


5. I promise faithfully to prepare my cheque in advance or, at least, to carry something 


smaller than a twenty dollar bill. 


6. I promise faithfully to read whatever notices there are before asking questions on 


subjects fully covered therein. 


7. I promise faithfully to bring my own program and not pick up a duplicate just because 


it is on the registration desk. 


8. I promise faithfully not to ask if anyone has seen an old friend of mine from Peking 
whose name I can’t quite remember, but I know what he looks like. 

9. I promise faithfully not to tell anyone in the city that I will be at meetings and, 
therefore, can be reached, even though I am not registered at the hotel. 

10. I promise faithfully to shift my loyalty among sections only between papers. 

11. I promise faithfully to express appreciation to everyone who looks as though he had 


been doing any work. 


12. I promise faithfully to spend a little time with all the old friends I missed this year 


and all the new ones I was privileged to make. 


Don’t really believe a word of it. If I followed this code, I’d be such a prig that no one 


would want to see me. 


—Suirtey D. Hupson, ACLS Newsletter (Summer 1955) ; 
reprinted by kind permission 


Set Saar 


- 


— 


Herman Wouk 


Freperic I. 


We Captain Tom Keefer of the fic- 
tional USS Caine made his ignomin- 
ious “swan-dive” after his ship had been 
hit by a kamikaze, he carried with him 
the manuscript of a novel which he had 
been writing. When executive officer Her- 
man Wouk was rescued from the actual 
wreck of the USS Southard in the Oki- 
nawa typhoon of October 1945, the manu- 
script of his first novel was rescued with 
him. It is recorded that both novels readily 
found publishers and achieved success. 
But here the similarity ends. Tom Keefer’s 
first novel—a bitter exposé of the stupid- 
ity of the U. S. Navy—was also his last 
(as far as history records), But Herman 
Wouk’s first novel—a pleasant little satire 
on the advertising business—initiated a 
brilliantly successful literary career. 

Wouk’s first novel is interesting both 
in its own right, and for the light it throws 
on the later career of the author of The 
Caine Mutiny. It suggests answers to 
some of the puzzling questions which 
have been asked about him. Is he a “one 
book” man, or are all his novels and plays 
good? Is he merely a successful enter- 
tainer, or may he be considered a major 
novelist? Is his sense of values clear, or 
confused? (Maxwell Geismar has charged 
that he has “an angle” but no “center.”’) 
In discussing his earlier works, we may 
keep these questions in mind. 

Wouk named his first novel Aurora 
Dawn, intending the tautology of the title 
to suggest that American advertising is 
often silly. For “Aurora Dawn” is the 
name of a soap company which uses the 
picture of the naked goddess Aurora as 
its trade-mark. The plot follows the hero, 
Andrew Reale, in his devious efforts to 
promote the sales of soap, and to win the 
hand of his boss’s daughter. But the story 
ends surprisingly with Andrew’s marriage 
to the beautiful but virtuous model who 
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has posed for the picture of Aurora (and 
who, of course, has loved him devotedly 
all the time). Thus the plot describes a 
kind of American “success story” in re- 
verse: the hero’s dream of marrying the 
boss’s daughter fails, and therefore he 
lives happily ever after. It is a very pleas- 
ant and neatly moral fable. 

But the style and technique of this 
first novel are more interesting than the 
plot, and suggest Wouk’s later literary 
intentions. Although the story describes 
the hectic life of contemporary New York, 
the style is mock-heroic and self-conscious, 
recalling an eighteenth-century Joseph 
Andrews, rather than a twentieth-century 
The Great Gatsby. The name of the hero, 
Andrew Reale, implies a moral allegory 
in which the “realist’s” schemes lead only 
to defeat. (Other characters are named 
Michael Wilde and Stephen English.) 
Meanwhile the author, speaking in asides 
to the reader, repeatedly asserts that he 
will never resort to such dubious modern 
techniques as the stream-of-consciousness, 
or the Freudian analysis, but will tell his 
tale in a straight-forward manner, using 
only the words spoken by the characters. 
(The Caine Mutiny and Marjorie Morn- 
ingstar use these same traditional tech- 
niques of allegorical implication and con- 
versational realism to develop their plots. ) 

Finally, Wouk dedicated this first novel 
to Irwin Edman, his professor at Co- 
lumbia who had been instrumental in find- 
ing him a publisher. The dedication im- 
plies his interest in philosophy in general, 
and his sympathy with the broadly prag- 
matic realism of Edman in particular. At 
Columbia he had read widely in compara- 
tive literature, and after the eighteenth- 
century novelists, Dickens became his 
favorite. (In his latest novel, one of his 
characters contrasts a contemporary novel- 
ist who “writes vertical” with the “hori- 
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zontal” writing of Dickens and Tolstoi. 
“*T said to him, “you should only live to 
write horizontal like Tolstoi.”’”) In all 
his novels and plays Wouk has consciously 
rejected the depth psychology and the sym- 
bolic artistry of his contemporaries in 
favor of the “horizontal” realism of earlier 
novelists. Partly for this reason he has 
been called an “entertainer.” But always 
he has tried to incorporate into his novels 
the philosophical overtones of a Tolstoi, 
and to describe the distorted characters of 
a Dickens. (Captain Queeg owes some- 
thing to Dickens, while the philosophical 
implications of The Caine Mutiny parallel 
those of War and Peace.) Both in philos- 
ophy and in literature, Wouk has always 
been a traditional realist. 

Wouk quickly followed the minor suc- 
cess of Aurora Dawn (1947) with an- 
other minor success: The City Boy 
(1948). In this second novel the rather 
bookish humor of the first gave way to a 
joyously realistic humor, as the author 
narrated the adventures and misadven- 
tures of young Herbert Bookbinder of the 
Bronx. The late Joseph Henry Jackson 
greeted this as a “modern Tom Sawyer” ; 
and sometimes the comedy is as hilarious, 
and the gusto as great as Mark Twain’s. 
The scene in which young Herbie suc- 
ceeds in outwitting his rival in the school 
theatricals by fastening the latter’s sword 
hopelessly in its scabbard is perhaps as 
funny as anything in literature. More- 
over, it suggests the triumph of mind 
over matter in much the same way as the 
famous whitewashing of the fence ac- 
complished by Tom Sawyer. As a whole, 
the novel succeeds in doing for the mod- 
ern city something of what Tom Sawyer 
did for the country of a century ago. 

But The City Boy falls far short of the 
greatness of Tom Sawyer for two reasons. 
Whereas Tom’s adventures had involved 
him in a genuine conflict of loyalties be- 
tween the good Aunt Polly and the dis- 
reputable Huck Finn, Herbie Bookbinder 
never doubts that father knows best. 
Therefore the deep excitement of the ad- 


ventures of Tom Sawyer makes the boyish 
pranks of Herbie seem pale and unim- 
portant, And whereas Tom’s vague yearn- 
ing for Becky Thatcher furnished a hu- 
morous contrast to the serious masculine 
business of boyhood, the love of Herbie 
for Lucille Glass seems exaggeratedly ro- 
mantic. The City Boy is often high- 
spirited and hilarious, but sometimes be- 
comes moralistic and sentimental. 

Next Wouk turned to the theatre, and 
The Traitor was produced on Broadway 
in March 1949, The play was successful 
on the stage, and was quickly published ; 
but it remains probably his weakest effort. 
However, both its success and its weak- 
ness are significant. It tells of an idealistic 
scientist who tries to betray the secret of 
the bomb to Russia, because he believes 
that war will then become too terrible to 
be contemplated. Written before the Klaus 
Fuchs case, it prophesied its actual psy- 
chology, and achieved success on the pub- 
lic reaction to this and to the Hiss case. 
But it remains melodramatic : the scientist 
suddenly becomes convinced of the error 
of his ways, turns the communist spies 
over to the F.B.I., and dies heroically in 
a cops-and-robbers ending. Meanwhile, 
the professor of philosophy, whose lib- 
eral ideas have been responsible for lead- 
ing the scientist astray, quickly decides to 
sign the loyalty questionnaire which he 
has been fighting. The success of the play 
was topical, and its melodramatic weak- 
ness lies in its failure to provide sufficient 
psychological motivation and explanation 
(other than the mood of the times) for 
the sudden switch of the idealistic scientist 
and the liberal philosopher. Seen in per- 
spective, The Traitor becomes a practice 
effort at treating the larger problem soon 
to be embodied in The Caine Mutiny. 

In 1951 Wouk published his most suc- 
cessful novel. And beyond any question 
The Caine Mutiny is also his best novel. 
It may well become the most successful 
novel published in the twentieth century. 
Five years after publication it has sold 
over five million copies—more than any 
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since Gone With the Wind. It has been 
translated into seventeen languages, has 
been made into a highly successful play 
and an even more successful moving pic- 
ture. The question remains: how good is 
it? 

First, The Caine Mutiny is a straight- 
forward, realistic novel, in the tradition 
of W. D. Howells and Sinclair Lewis. 
Following the literary credo outlined in 
Wouk’s first book, it rejects the whole 
modernist tradition from Joyce to Faulk- 
ner, which emphasizes ambiguity, the 
stream of consciousness, distortion of the 
time sequence, verbal violence, and similar 
devices. In complete contrast to that other 
most successful novel of the Second World 
War, The Naked and the Dead, it tells its 
story from A to Z, relying only on char- 
acter, incident, and the cumulative effect 
of simple but significant detail. Inevitably, 
this very simplicity and directness, attrac- 
tive to the popular reader, has tended to 
repel the more sophisticated critic. But 
judged by its own realistic standards, the 
novel is very good indeed. 

Moreover, the skeleton of allegory 
which distorted Wouk’s earlier novels now 
becomes fully fleshed in living characters. 
Only the title remains artificial: Capt. 
Queeg, for instance, takes his place among 
those major creations of fiction who seem 
more real than life. And some of the 
symbolism which Wouk rejected in his 
larger technique reappears here in the de- 
tails which enrich the surface realism— 
such as the yellowstain incident, and, of 
course, Queeg’s compulsive juggling of 
the steel balls. Indeed, much of the excel- 
lence of The Caine Mutiny (and to a 
lesser extent of Marjorie Morningstar), 
lies in the vivid reality of characters 
created without recourse to the psycho- 
logical techniques of modernism. Here is 
“horizontal writing,” with a difference. 

But as its title implies, The Caine 
Mutiny is not simply a realistic novel about 
the Second World War. It is rather a 
novel about the problem of war in general ; 
or, more specifically, about the conflict of 


individual liberty with totalitarian author- 
ity in time of war. It is a philosophic 
novel in that it focuses sharply on this 
problem, although articulating it only 
through the words and actions of its char- 
acters. The problem is the same as that 
of Melville’s Billy Budd; indeed, Tom 
Keefer calls attention to this parallel. 
Without ever putting the question ex- 
plicitly, it asks whether the civil rights 
of individuals must always be abrogated 
in time of war—whether the “mutinous” 
Billy Budds must always be condemned 
to death. (I have discussed this problem 
in a recent book, American Literature and 
the Dream, 1955.) 

The tremendous popularity of The 
Caine Mutiny, as book, as play, and as 
motion picture, is due in some measure to 
its challenging treatment of this funda- 
mental American problem. Is the Ameri- 
can dream of individual liberty, embodied 
in the Declaration of Independence and 
in the Bill of Rights, an illusion which 
the modern world at war makes impos- 
sible? Even in the peaceful nineteenth 
century, Melville had denied the dream 
of individual liberty, because “the world’s 
peaces are but truces,” and had con- 
demned his Billy Budd to death, even 
though Billy had been conscripted against 
his will, and had intended no “mutiny.” 
The Caine Mutiny now alters the condi- 
tions somewhat, contrasting an unjust 
Capt. Queeg with a just Capt. Vere. But 
the mutineers of the Caine would also be 
condemned except for Queeg’s neurotic 
self-incrimination. In time of war, mar- 
tial law must prevail, even though the 
captain be cruel and incompetent. As 
Willie Keith puts it: “The idea is, once 
you get an incompetent ass of a skipper 
—and it’s a chance of war—there’s noth- 
ing to do but serve him as though he were 
the wisest and the best.” 

The novel gains force by focusing on 
this fundamental problem. Moreover, it 
gains realistic conviction by describing 
the problem through the eyes of Willie 
Keith, who first appears as an irrespon- 
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sible young romantic, grows gradually into 
a more responsible officer, but is seduced 
by Tom Keefer into “mutiny,” then en- 
joys a kind of conversion through the 
agency of lawyer Barney Greenwald, and 
ends as a responsible adult fit to become 
“the last captain of the Caine.” But a 
weakness in the novel appears, I think, 
in its insufficient psychological prepara- 
tion for Willie’s conversion to the neces- 
sity of absolute authority, with its denial 
of individual judgment. As he had failed 
to do in The Traitor, Wouk here fails 
clearly to motivate his hero’s sudden 
abandonment of his earlier convictions, 
and seems even to suggest that all of 
Willie’s early ideas were false. Many 
readers have found it difficult to accept 
the paradoxical assertion of Greenwald 
that Capt. Queeg, by simple virtue of the 
authority vested in him, might really be 
made the hero of the tale. 

But the play, The Caine Mutiny Court- 
Martial, by focusing exclusively on the 
final trial, and by changing the point of 
view from that of idealistic Willie Keith 
to that of disillusioned Barney Greenwald, 
achieved greater unity and greater convic- 
tion. The confused beliefs of the imma- 
ture idealist gave place to the clear-eyed 
disillusion of the mature lawyer: not only 
must military authority prevail in time of 
war, but even in time of peace the mili- 
tary activity of the Queegs may be more 
important than the legal activity of the 
Greenwalds, because cold wars always 
exist, and shooting wars must be prepared 
for. The defendants of The Caine Mutiny 
Court-Martial are acquitted legally, but 
not morally. Greenwald has defended 
them, but only because he found out that 
“the wrong man was on trial.” Tom 
Keefer, the irresponsible romantic, was 
the true “author” of the Caine mutiny, 
and the true villain of the story. 

Wouk’s latest novel, Marjorie Morning- 
star, continues his indictment of the ir- 
responsible romantic. Now “Noel Airman” 
takes the place of Tom Keefer, and young 
“Marjorie Morningstar” takes the place 
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of young Willie Keith. The setting shifts 
to New York City in time of peace, and 
the plot shifts from war to love: martial 
discipline no longer prevails, and the 
heroine is free to choose her own life. 
Like Willie Keith, she also dreams ro- 
mantically of glory in a brave new world. 
Like Willie, she is seduced by the glamour 
of a sophisticated intellectual. Like Willie, 
she is abandoned in time of trial. Like 
Willie, she learns wisdom from an in- 
tensely disillusioned Jewish intellectual, 
“Mike Eden.” Like Willie, she finally 
confronts her former idol, faces him down 
in a battle of wills, and becomes at last 
captain of her own soul. 

I have emphasized this thematic paral- 
lel between The Caine Mutiny and Mar- 
jorie Morningstar because it suggests the 
central problem of Wouk’s writing. But 
the obvious artificiality of this outline 
may, by contrast, suggest the relative ex- 
cellence of these novels as creations of 
realistic fiction. These characters live; 
these scenes must actually have happened. 
Noel Airman is as different from Tom 
Keefer and as uniquely an individual as 
can be imagined except for his basic out- 
look on life. And the richly human scenes 
of Marjorie’s Jewish family life are just 
as different from the scenes of life on 
board the Caine. Moreover, both sets of 
scenes are unlike anything else in fiction: 
they have the freshness of flavor, the 
originality of conception that only a born 
novelist can achieve. There is nothing 
phony, nothing slick, about Wouk’s fic- 
tional realism. 

But there remains something artificial. 
Although Marjorie Morningstar creates 
characters more living and scenes more 
vivid than Aurora Dawn or The City 
Boy, the author remains a moralist. The 
pattern sometimes intrudes. The title again 
underlines the allegorical intention, and 
where Aurora Dawn had forestalled criti- 
cism by remaining frankly allegorical, the 
vivid realism of Marjorie Morningstar 
emphasizes the presence of the pattern. 
If an author creates living characters, he 
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must not seem to manipulate them. The 
dice of the novelist may be loaded, but 
the reader must never recognize it. 

Herman Wouk stands at the very 
crossroads of modern literature. As the 
old American dream of perfect freedom 
faded, mature disillusion replaced it. “The 
lost generation” became “The Disen- 
chanted” until the wisdom of disillusion 
produced “The Mature Mind.” The dim 
light of Marjorie Morningstar faded, and 
the dream died: came the Aurora Dawn 
and Herman Wouk. Even the author’s 
name seems allegorical. 

Much of the interest of these novels 
comes from their treatment of basic 
American problems. Much of their excel- 
lence comes from the vivid characters 
they create to explore these problems. 
But much of their weakness comes from 
the black and white answers which they 
suggest. For, although Wouk protests that 
he takes no sides and plays no favorites, 
all his readers have disagreed. Tom Keefer 
is a heel and Noel Airman is a heel; but 
Barney Greenwald is a hero and Mike 
Eden is a hero. Always romantic rebellion 
is bad, but clear-eyed disillusion is good, 
and salvation is achieved by renouncing 
the foolish dreams of youth. 

The trouble is that, neither in fact nor 
in fiction, is all rebellion bad, or all the 
dreams of youth foolish. And even when 
foolish, the romantic impulses of youth 
are usually not so much renounced as 
transmuted into the mature activities of 
middle age. But in Marjorie Morningstar 
this continuity between youthful dream 
and mature reality is absolutely denied. 
Marjorie abandons her stage name, re- 
nounces her romantic lover, and marries 
a man the exact antithesis of her former 
lover, and one whom she had formerly 
ignored. She becomes a different person. 

In the final chapter of this latest novel, 
an early friend comes to visit Marjorie, 
now Mrs, Milton Schwarz. The two talk 
of old times until the friend realizes that 
Marjorie has convinced herself that she 
never really had admired Noel Airman 


at all. “She’s rewritten history in her 
mind,” he exclaims. And later he adds: 
“She is dull, dull as she can be... . You 
couldn’t write a play about her that would 
run a week, or a novel that would sell a 
thousand copies. There’s no angle.” 
Critics have called this ironic, yet it is 
literally true. Mrs. Marjorie Schwarz is 
as dull as she can be, and Wouk has not 
written a novel about her. He has written 
an interesting novel about Marjorie 
Morningstar, but then has killed his ro- 
mantic heroine off, leaving a zombie to 
tell us how foolish she really was. 

Author Tom Keefer of the fictional 
USS Caine published no more novels 
after the famous court-martial; yet, I 
think, he still lives on in Herman Wouk’s 
subconscious mind as a kind of alter ego, 
and he may have helped write Wouk’s 
romantic scenes. For these describe ro- 
mantic heroes and heroines with much 
sympathy; but the conscious author al- 
ways intervenes to chastise these heroes, 
and usually converts them to respectable 
goodness, There is a persistent but dis- 
guised moralism in all Wouk’s fiction. 

The Caine Mutiny remains the best of 
Wouk’s novels because it is the least 
moralistic. It describes Willie’s complete 
acceptance of military authority in time 
of war. But it also describes Willie’s long 
love affair with the artistic May Wynn, of 
whom his mother disapproved. Before the 
war, Willie had loved her irresponsibly, 
as Marjorie Morningstar had loved Noel 
Airman, But after the war Willie returns 
to May, and the novel ends with the im- 
plication that they will marry, in spite of 
parental opposition and of the caste sys- 
tem of society. In time of war, authori- 
tarian discipline must prevail ; but in time 
of peace, the free individual may win. 
The Caine Mutiny plays out the historic 
American drama of freedom versus au- 
thority, with only a brief moralistic in- 
trusion by Barney Greenwald. But in 
Marjorie Morningstar, Wouk loads the 
dice against his heroine, so that she never 
has a chance. 








Distortion in The Caine Mutiny 


James R. 


he Caine Mutiny has proved to be one 

of the most provocative novels of re- 
cent years. This is not, to my mind, be- 
cause it is a profound book, inducing deep 
reflection or arousing controversies on im- 
portant intellectual or public issues. The 
discussions, arguments, and uncertainties 
following in the wake of this at all times 
entertaining novel are rather the result 
of the puzzling distortion introduced by 
the author toward the end of the story; a 
distortion which leads, among other con- 
fusions, to a wrong evaluation of the char- 
acter of Queeg and a mistaken interpreta- 
tion of his role in the novel. It leads, in 
fact, to the idea of Queeg as the unhappy 
victim of the burden of command, and to 
misunderstandings, already latent in the 
mind of the public (which quite naturally 
cannot be expected to be widely experi- 
enced in the matter), about the nature of 
sea command. The final result is a picture 
of Queeg widely at variance with the 
Queeg who has been consistently pre- 
sented throughout the book. 

It is with this latter problem, the Queeg- 
as-victim problem, that I am concerned 
here, rather than with the distortion of 
the book itself structurally; in other 
words, more with what appears to have 
become an accepted reader’s opinion, 
rather than with the author’s own inten- 
tion. However, since the two matters are 
so closely connected, and since one can 
only with difficulty discuss the one with- 
out some reference to the other, a brief 
statement of the structural problem would 
not be out of order at this point. 

The distortion referred to is the last- 
minute defense of Queeg by Greenwald, 
who can be presumed to be speaking for 
the author. It is a completely unjustified 
defense. There is nothing whatever in the 
book that shows Queeg in a favorable 
light, either personally or professionally. 
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Yet at the last minute we are asked to 
believe that he is a figure who should be 
viewed with sympathy, even admiration 
(the man who ought to be the hero of 
such a book as Keefer has written, ac- 
cording to Greenwald). But after the way 
Queeg has behaved in the book, there is 
nothing the author can do to make him 
seem admirable. Therefore, in order to 
explain this reversal of his attitude toward 
Queeg, he is forced to leave the frame- 
work of the book entirely, and go into 
another category of reasoning. We are 
now asked to believe that because Queeg 
was in the professional service before the 
war, he was one of those who were hold- 
ing the line against the Hitler hordes 
while the rest of the country was still 
chiefly unconcerned. 

But if Queeg is no good in the active 
period of World War II, which is the 
case, there is little reason to suppose that 
he was any good before. His great 
achievement, we learn, in his early career, 
was in catching a cheese thief. But simply 
being a member of the armed forces, hold- 
ing his position in the professional service 
by the negative virtue of having avoided 
trouble, which was apparently the case 
with Queeg from all that is reported in 
the book, wouldn’t be enough to make him 
an effectual part of the opposition to 
Hitlerian barbarism. And if he were not 
effectual, no case can be made for him 
along those lines. He could not, under 
any circumstances, be justifiably con- 
sidered the hero of anything. 

It is this irrational procedure on the 
part of the author that distresses and 
baffles the reader. Why Wouk chose to do 
this is a matter of great uncertainty. I 
have been able to distinguish, I think, a 
number of possible reasons; but whether 
one considers them singly or in conjunc- 
tion, I am not fully satisfied with my own 
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answers. At any rate, there remain un- 
certainty and dissatisfaction for the 
reader, which he tries to account for, tries 
to explain away to his own satisfaction. 
And one of the ways of doing this is to 
say that the book shows the effects of 
command on an individual, the strains to 
which he is subjected, the breaking under 
pressure. Thus the reader furnishes his 
own explanation for the author’s reversal 
in first showing Queeg as a hateful per- 
son, and then as one who supposedly de- 
serves sympathy. Queeg finally broke 
under the strain and pressure of com- 
mand, the reader thinks to himself; and 
this rationalizes for him the whole se- 
quence of Queeg as martinet and neurotic, 
and finally Queeg as hero, holding the 
line. 

If this is the intention of the author 
of The Caine Mutiny, he takes a strange 
way of illustrating such a process, For by 
this, Queeg is the victim of a breakdown 
under circumstances to which he has never 
stood up. It is absurd to say that the 
pressure of command produced Queeg, 
when nowhere in the book is he first shown 
as exercising command in even the most 
elementarily competent way. 

The essence of sea command is the 
proper handling of a ship under battle, 
emergency, and routine conditions. Even 
routine must be included, because the 
emergencies are always lurking beneath 
the surface of routine. The grounding of 
the Missouri in 1950 is a case in point. 
With the other aspects of command, the 
administrative ones—the directing of per- 
sonnel work, the decisions regarding 
materiel—it is assumed that these will be 
satisfactorily dealt with. But the vital part 
of command is the proper handling of a 
ship. 

Early in the book, we see Queeg’s 
predecessor, De Vriess, making his way 
down a foggy, crowded channel, without 
turning a hair. Even though the ship is 
in a routine movement, it is an admirable 
picture. But with Queeg, right from the 
start—when he takes the Caine out for 


the first time, rakes the side of the ship 
alongside, and then grounds his own 
vessel—until the typhoon, he is never seen 
as handling the ship or directing its activi- 
ties in even a routinely competent way. 
His behavior follows a pattern of incom- 
petence all the way—at target-towing 
(when he cuts his own tow-line), at 
Kwajalein, and during the typhoon. 

Nor can a pro-Queeg critic make a 
good case by saying that this was all the 
result of battle fatigue, or the long- 
accumulated effects of the burden of lead- 
ership before he steps on board the Caine. 
With regard to the first, we know that he 
was at the invasion of Attu, because he 
is reported as telling a signalman about it 
while the landing at Kwajalein is going 
on. But this is an extremely slight refer- 
ence in the course of the book, to account 
for battle fatigue, or show it in process. 

His past experience, before he takes 
command of the Caine is hazy too. He is 
evasive about it when he talks to De Vriess 
before relieving the latter. Queeg was Ex- 
ecutive Officer on a destroyer for a month, 
after having held a number of more sub- 
ordinate assignments. He gives ambiguous 
answers to De Vriess’s rather pointed 
questioning as to whether he has actually 
had experience in handling a destroyer 
himself, There is nothing in what is re- 
vealed here about his previous experience 
to justify saying that this individual broke 
down under command pressures. 

The book therefore, within the range 
of its own action, and even going beyond 
this and including a period somewhat 
previous to the action, shows nothing re- 
sembling a process of breakdown. There 
is simply, as has been noted, no starting 
point of competence to begin with. And 
if the breakdown is not progressive within 
the range of the book, or even indicated 
beyond its range, there is no point in say- 
ing that the book shows the effects of 
command pressures ; no demonstration of 
why the breakdown should occur. If a 
breakdown is to be studied, the causes 
should be made visible. But no causes are 
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apparent. And I submit that it is still the 
function of literature to display a process 
in full, if a process is what is being written 
about. The reader cannot simply be told 
that something is the case, regardless of 
how many literary precepts we have dis- 
carded or revised in our age. 

The curious thing is that I don’t think 
the author himself intended at all to make 
this his main purpose—that is, to make 
Queeg a command-victim. It is my con- 
tention that this is an attitude that has 
been acquired and cultivated by the 
readers themselves, but going back for its 
origin, yes, to the alteration of values, the 
distortion, first introduced by the author. 
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Queeg was lost before the story began, 
not because of command pressures, but 
because of being the kind of person he 
was. And no matter how much some 
readers may be inclined to sympathize 
with him as a pitiable object, his plight 
cannot justifiably be called a breakdown 
under the rigors of command. Command 
is not something that can merely be held 
passively, or visited upon people like some 
kind of disease. It is a form of activity 
that has to be practiced, and if it is not 
successful, it does not exist. Queeg, in 
The Caine Mutiny, was never displayed 
in the act of properly exercising com- 
mand. 





Swift 


Swift has been misunderstood, his rage 
called everything but honesty, 

the buzzing in his brain identified 

as everything but the lightning of God. 


Now scholars nod over the burning page 
with pencils poised, fidget and warble 
their footnotes wild, and Stella is 

and she isn’t, and God knows 


Swift had marbles in his head— 

tall sculptured figures posing there 
naked and shining, the image of 

the rare and endless possibility of man. 


Follow him, if you can, with eyes 
wide open. Sketch for a skeptic age 
the contours of his anger and his love. 
Be humble if he, furious, replies. 


PrINcETON, N.J. 
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Shakespeare His Own Granpaw 


WiruiAM FRostT 


. +. to unpack large crates by swallowing 
the excelsior in order to find at the bottom 
a few bent and rusty nails. . . —Edmund 
Wilson, “Why do People Read Detective 
Stories ?” 


| grein misanthropists, and cloistered 
scholars who have perhaps missed a 
recent issue or two of magazines like Life 
and Esquire may not be aware of it, but 
Shakespeare is a Live Issue today, hotter, 
in fact, than nicotine cancer or audio- 
visual aids. On the Danish front, one 
finds Elsinore Castle being dismantled 
stone by stone in a frantic quest for the 
manuscript of Hamlet; while in quiet 
English vicarages the clergy get a taste 
of the flying-saucer mentality in modern 
Elizabethan scholarship. The particular 
clergyman I have in mind, butt or hero, 
according to one’s point of view, of what 
is surely the most memorable episode in 
all the recent Quests, is a certain Canon 
Lumm, vicar of Scadbury Chapel, where 
Sir Thomas Walsingham, once a patron 
of Christopher Marlowe, now lies buried. 
In the summer of 1953, according to the 
breathless chronicle published in a subse- 
quent Esquire, Canon Lumm found him- 
self confronted by a jet-propelled incarna- 
tion of the New Scholarship named Calvin 
Hoffman, hot on the trail of the true 
author of “Shakespeare’s” plays, and im- 
pelled by obscure necrophiliac insights to 
seek fresh evidence among the bones and 
ashes of Walsingham himself. In my 
haste to get to the conclusion of Hoff- 
man’s exciting adventures in literary de- 
tection, I neglected to note carefully 
whether it was Marlowe, his patron 
Walsingham, or some third party who was 
supposed by the researcher to have been 
Hamlet’s authentic creator ; but I am sure 
it was Walsingham’s tomb that was his 
immediate target on this occasion. At any 
rate, Canon Lumm, it seems, “listened to 


Hoffman’s story with grave attention, his 
elderly face cupped in his hands. ‘What 
documentary evidence have you, Mr. Hoff- 
man,’ he asked, ‘that the manuscript [of 
Shakespeare’s plays] will be buried in the 
tomb?’ ‘What documentary evidence have 
you that God exists?’ retorted Hoffman, 
who is nothing if not forthright.” 

Nothing if not forthright, The phrase 
sticks in the mind. Alan Keen and Roger 
Lubbock, makers of phrases like “a co- 
incidence that fell into position with the 
satisfying clink of a precision-made part,” 
are nothing if not forthright. Sixteen years 
ago Keen, a former advertising and radio- 
script writer then plying a profitable trade 
in old British books for American col- 
lege and university libraries, came into 
possession of a well-preserved copy of 
Halle’s Chronicle (like Holinshed an im- 
portant source of factual matter for 
Shakespeare’s history plays) with 3600 
words of handwritten marginal notes sub- 
sequently certified by a British Museum 
Research Laboratory expert to be “of 
considerable antiquity and . . . probably 
made all about the same time.” The notes 
were regrettably unsigned ; but more than 
a decade of investigation has produced 
nothing to convince Keen and his col- 
laborator Lubbock that they could not 
conceivably have been written by the Bard 
himself. If they were, then the Keen- 
Lubbock copy of the Chronicle becomes 
a property of the approximate order of 
(monetary) value of the Bay Psalm Book, 
a duck-billed platypus, or the Hope dia- 
mond; if they were not, then Keen and 
Lubbock’s recent monograph, or rather 
brochure (The Annotator, 1954), which 
presents the evidence for their Great 
Theory, has seen the light in vain. 

To establish that the notes are Shake- 
speare’s, the monograph treats three 
points : the relation of the marginal hand- 
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writing to the six extant Shakespeareait 
signatures; the whereabouts of the copy 
of Halle during the years (1585-1592) 
before the writing of the Henry VI plays; 
and the whereabouts of Shakespeare dur- 
ing that period. The paleographic ques- 
tion causes the least trouble, the problem 
being simple, clearcut, and insoluble. 
Since the marginalia in Halle, assuming 
Shakespeare made them, must have been 
written at least twenty years before the 
earliest of the six signatures (1612), it is 
no wonder that what similarities can be 
adduced “do not by any means prove” 
that annotator and signer were the same 
man. Just to be on the safe side, however, 
Keen and Lubbock have unearthed an 
expert apparently willing to cast consider- 
able doubt on the value of most of the 
signatures as evidence of anything: 


There is a gross deterioration of the writ- 
ing between 1612 and 1616... . There are 
... indications consistent with certain physi- 
cal and mental disorders which influence 
the design and movement of handwriting. 
Among them is alcoholism. In the hand- 
writing of sub-acute and even chronic al- 
coholics it is quite common to find firmly 
written and well-designed characters, alter- 
nating, if only occasionally, with defective 
writing movements and pen control. It must 
be emphasized that these indications are not 
specific symptoms of alcoholism. They can 
also be associated with psychotic conditions 
and with disturbances of the central nerv- 
ous system; but alcoholism is the most com- 
mon and consistent cause of them. (pp. 
151, 153) 


The whereabouts of Shakespeare and 
of the Chronicle during the years when 
the dramatist probably first read Halle 
are matters less happily dealt with. Psy- 
chotic, incipient alcoholic, or whatever he 
may have later become, the Swan has left 
distressingly few firm footprints on the 
sandbanks of his early youth; and hence 
Keen and Lubbock are driven to inter- 
weave layer upon layer of antiquarian 
and genealogical speculation which, since 
their exposition is none of the clearest, 


réquires frequent ingestions of No-Doz in 
the flagging reader if he is to keep on the 
Trail. As nearly as I could disentangle 
them from the meshes of argumentation 
and family charts, here as a sample are 
the steps culminating in one final climactic 
paragraph on page 73 (my summary) : 
(1) Sir Richard Newport, whom Keen and 
Lubbock believe originally owned their copy 
of Halle, was a first cousin once removed of 
Sir Walter Leveson. (2) Sir Walter Leve- 
son was a first cousiti of Sit Edward Fittoti, 
one of whose wife’s tiricles, a patron of a 
éompany of actors, was named Sir Thomas 
Hesketh. (3) Sit Thomas Hesketh was 
apparently a friend of Alexander Houghton, 
who also kept actors; and after Houghton’s 
death in 1581, a certain William Shake- 
shafte, who is mentioned in Houghton’s will 
and who may have been an actor, may have 
joined Hesketh’s company, which later (?) 
may have been amalgamated with the Lord 
Strange’s men. (4) Lord Strange’s father, 
the Earl of Derby, had regular theatrical 
performances at Knowsley, one of his resi- 
dences. Shakeshafte, if he was an actor and 
did belong to Strange’s company, could have 
played at Knowsley in December, 1587. (5) 
A man named Hamlet Holcroft is on record 
as a frequent visitor to Knowsley; he may 
have been a relative of a Captain Holcroft 
who later sent secret reports to the states- 
man Cecil concerning the siege of Ostend 
in 1601. (6) In the fourth act of Hamlet 
a Norwegian officer tells the Prince that 
Fortinbras’s army is on its way “to gain a 
little patch of ground / That hath no profit 
in it but the name.” (7) Sir Edmund Cham- 
bers thinks that in the “little patch of 
ground” Shakespeare intended an oblique 
allusion to the siege of Ostend. 


After view halloos such as these, it is 
perhaps a blessing that the intrinsic (non- 
monetary) interest of the quarry is by no 
means such as to detract by competition 
from the exhilarations of the Quest itself. 
In one of ten appendices Keen and Lub- 
bock print complete the marginalia found 
in Halle ; and what they amount to (“Mag- 
dalen beheaded” . . . “A new conspira- 
cye”) is little more than the equivalent 
of underscorings in the text of the history. 
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The Questors make what they can of 
such details as the annotator’s occasional 
discreet restiveness at Halle’s anti-Cathol- 
icism ; but they are squeezing a dry lemon. 
Whoever the annotator may have been— 
Shakespeare, Shakeshafte, Marlowe, or 
possibly Walsingham—his remarks have 
about as much vitality as a mechanical 
rabbit in a greyhound race. Without the 
rabbit, of course, pursuit would cease ; but 
the rabbit is not to be confused with the 
stakes. 

An incidental aspect of Keen and Lub- 
bock’s pursuit is its circumstantial postu- 
lation of a young Shakespeare who could 
conceivably have known the people and 
visited the places (mostly in Lancashire) 
necessary for him to have seen, let alone 
annotated, the essential copy of Halle. Out 
of the dark backward and abysm of time 
an unsuspected figure gradually emerges. 
One of a minority of Roman Catholic 
children at Stratford grammar school, he 
is present at the age of nine when the 
Protestant majority, to show their dislike 
of the papistical master Simon Hunt, 
smash the school windows in 1671. Two 
years later he accompanies Hunt to 
Douay, and after a brief trip to Rome 
makes the acquaintance of the Lancashire 
squire Richard Houghton, who is on a 
visit to Douay to see his exiled Catholic 
brother. Having persuaded Houghton that 
he has a greater future as an actor than 
as a priest, the Stratford youth exchanges 
places with the single servant Houghton 
had been allowed by the authorities to 
take abroad, adopts for camouflage the 
common Lancashire name of Shakeshafte, 
returns to England, makes good at Lea 
Hall (the Houghtons’ Lancashire resi- 
dence), is commended in Alexander 
Houghton’s will, returns to Stratford in 
1582, and marries Ann Hathaway. Three 
years later, after the births of Susanna 
and the twins Judith and Hamnet (“Ham- 
net or Hamlet was a common name in 
Lancashire at the time”), he returns to 
the north to join the company of Hough- 
ton’s friend Hesketh. Some time during 


the next ten years he reads and annotates 
a copy of Halle’s Chronicle then owned 
by a distant Hesketh connection. Having 
done so, he starts writing history plays. 
(Oddly enough, the annotations begin 
with the accession of Henry IV and stop 
with that of Henry VI. But Shakespeare, 
if he wrote the Henry VI plays at all, 
certainly wrote them several years before 
writing the Richard II-Henry V cycle. A 
few more hawk’s-eyes appear to be needed 
here. ) 

More penetrating than Keen and Lub- 
bock and less frenetic than Calvin Hoff- 
man, Ernest Jones—nothing if not forth- 
right—is after bigger game than Shake- 
speare’s mere identity or whereabouts. 
Fiddling his latest recension of Freud’s 
old sweet song (Hamlet and Oedipus, 
Doubleday Anchor Books, 1954), this 
maestro beckons us to the hidden portals 
of the playwright’s Secret Soul; he will 
raise the curtains on what Shakespeare 
himself could never have told us. Nowa- 
days, of course—the melody, as Dr. Jones 
points out, having been first strummed by 
Freud himself in a footnote in 1900, and 
having been subsequently orchestrated 
with increasing elaboration by Jones in 
articles and books in 1910, 1923, and 1949 
—it is all pretty much an old story: how 
the main theme of the original Hamlet 
legend was “a highly elaborated and dis- 
guised account of a boy’s love for his 
mother and consequent jealousy of and 
hatred toward his father”; and how, in 
Shakespeare’s even more complicated ver- 
sion, Hamlet cannot kill Claudius (a) be- 
cause he really wants to kill him (“The 
call of duty to kill his stepfather cannot 
be obeyed because it links itself with the 
unconscious call of his nature to kill his 
mother’s husband, whether this is the first 
or the second; the absolute ‘repression’ of 
the former impulse involves the inner pro- 
hibition of the latter also”), and (b) be- 
cause he really doesn’t want to (“It is his 
moral duty, to which his father exhorts 
him, to put an end to the incestuous activi- 
ties of his mother (by killing Claudius), 
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but his unconscious does not want to put 
an end to them (he being identified with 
Claudius in the situation), and so he can- 
not” )—I take these two insights from the 
same page (102) of the text. As Dr. Jones 
well puts it, “Was ever a tragic figure so 
torn and tortured!” 

A physician himself (“if I had to de- 
scribe such a condition as Hamlet’s in 
clinical terms . . . it would have to be as a 
severe case of hysteria on a cyclothymic 
basis”), Dr. Jones shows understandable 
pique at the reaction of “one or two 
friends” of his who, as a footnote on 
page 153 discloses, “have reproached me 
that my work on Hamlet diminished their 
aesthetic appreciation of the play.” Any 
good clinician will sympathize with the 
cri de coeur which follows in vindication 
of the author’s hobby: “I cannot but 
think, however,” the footnote proceeds, 
“that a fuller understanding of Shake- 
speare’s work, its psychological correct- 
ness throughout, the depths of its inspira- 
tion, must enormously heighten our ap- 
preciation of its wonder.” Or, at the very 
least, enormously heighten our apprecia- 
tion, surely, of the master-sleuths who 
have pursued the elusive dramatist to 
murky depths unplumbed formerly by 
mere literary scholarship. 

Dr. Jones’s Freudian solutions to the 
multifarious incidental problems pre- 
sented by the play may be less familiar 
to the general run of readers. The play- 
within-a-play scene is, naturally, “a dis- 
guised representation of . . . infantile 
curiosity” about parental sex practices— 
Hamlet the eternal voyeur. The Polonius- 
Laertes-Ophelia subplot presents more 


stimulating complications. From Hamlet’s 
point of view Laertes is Polonius (“the 
tyrant father”), since like Polonius he 
disapproves of Hamlet’s attentions to 
Ophelia. On the other hand, from the 
point of view of Laertes, Polonius is 
Hamlet, since Hamlet and Polonius, in 
the basic form of the myth, are simply 
“two figures resulting from the ‘decompo- 
sition’ of Laertes’ father.” Thus “we 
reach the interesting conclusion that 
Laertes and Claudius are psychological 
and mythological equivalents or dupli- 
cates.” Thus (to extend the detective 
process) if Hamlet is Claudius, and 
Claudius is Laertes, and Laertes is 
Polonius, and—as Dr. Jones has already 
shown in Chapter II]—Shakespeare is 
Hamlet, why then most of our difficulties 
with the play, and with its author’s inner 
life, seem to be pretty well cleared up. 
In the blinding glare of illuminations such 
as these, what does it matter, one might 
well ask, if Shakespeare fled at eleven to 
Douay, or later deposited the manuscript 
of Antony and Cleopatra in the sarcoph- 
agus of Cheops? Even his exact iden- 
tity shrinks to its true unimportance, 
Freud himself having once demonstrated 
how the Earl of Oxford would clink into 
place as Hamlet’s author just as well as 
Shakespeare, if not better. But as a matter 
of fact, Jones opts for the stuffier tradi- 
tional theory of authorship, having like 
Keen and Lubbock something to say about 
Mary Fitton as the Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets, and related matters. I cannot find 
that he even mentions Sir Thomas Wals- 
ingham. 





The Life of Scholarship 


To-day, carpets; yesterday, the aunts; the day before, the funeral of poor S.; and every 
day, the remembrance in the library of the rope of work which I must spin;—in this way 
life is dragged down and confuted. We try to listen to the hymn of gods, and must needs 
hear this perpetual cock-a-doodle-doo, and ke-tar-kut right under the library windows. 
They, the gods, ought to respect a life, you say, whose objects are their own. But steadily 
they throw mud and eggs at us, roll us in the dirt, and jump on us. 

—Emerson, Journals (1849), 8, 55; quoted in StrepHEN WHICHER, 
Freedom and Fate (1953) 
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John Crowe Ransom and Lycidas: 
A Reappraisal 


Martin C., 


Six its initial publication in The 
American Review for 1933, John 
Crowe Ransom’s surprising essay, “A 
Poem Nearly Anonymous,” has been con- 
sidered as perhaps the outstanding mod- 
ern evaluation of Milton’s Lycidas, and it 
continues to find favor in places likely to 
perpetuate its popularity. James Thorpe’s 
highly selective anthology of Milton criti- 
cism, for example, includes Mr. Ransom’s 
paper among sixteen essays of “perma- 
nent significance.” Similarly, Cleanth 
Brooks and John Edward Hardy, recent 
editors of the minor poems, find it 
“among the most intelligent and sugges- 
tive, most solidly critical works in the 
field thus far in the century.” And per- 
haps the most important and influential 
recommendation of all is that by James 
Holly Hanford, dean of Milton scholar- 
ship in America, who interrupts his dis- 
cussion of the poem in A Milton Hand- 
book to direct readers to Mr. Ransom’s 
“admirable” essay in appreciation. 
Incidental objections to Mr. Ransom’s 
extraordinary commentary have, of 
course, appeared—notably in articles by 
Miss Winifred Lynskey (CE, 5, 1944, 
242-243) and Professor Ants Oras (MP, 
52, 1954, 22) ; but, despite its disturbing 
prominence, the essay has too long re- 
mained without serious and substantial 
challenge. In reality, “A Poem Nearly 
Anonymous” contributes nothing of value 
to an understanding of Lycidas. Rather, 
Mr. Ransom’s undisciplined impression- 
ism—his fragile hypothesizing on the na- 
ture of the creative psychology behind the 
poem’s irregularities—tends toward a 
depreciation of Milton’s justly famous 
monody by questioning the artistic integ- 
rity of its author. Although there is 
neither the space nor the need at this 
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time to undertake a fully detailed refuta- 
tion of the essay, I believe it can be 
demonstrated that Mr. Ransom’s principal 
speculations about Milton and Lycidas 
are unsupported either by the autograph 
text of the poem or by the literary tradi- 
tion from which it evolves. 

In an attempt to support the perfectly 
defensible theory that in poetry a funda- 
mental tension may exist between the pre- 
scribed and impersonal art form and the 
spontaneous expression of personal feel- 
ing, Mr. Ransom turns to Lycidas, whose 
prosodic irregularities have long been 
recognized. Disclaiming the possibility of 
any significant precedent for a poem ad- 
mittedly unique in its structural pattern, 
he asks why Milton, entirely capable of 
technical conformity, should have per- 
mitted himself so much freedom in com- 
position. Three formal irregularities par- 
ticularly disturb him: (1) the eleven un- 
equal stanzas ; (2) the ten unrhymed lines 
scattered throughout; and (3) the char- 
acter of the digressions (especially that 
on Fame), which interrupt the logical 
structure of the poem. 

Proceeding from the form-versus-feel- 
ing thesis and apparently without any 
prior corroborative examination of the 
Trinity College Manuscript, Mr. Ransom 
insists that the unusual prosody of 
Lycidas results from a deliberate, ex post 
facto roughening of an originally smooth 
and perfectly conventional composition. 
To explain this remarkable allegation, he 
offers alternative propositions. First, as 
“kinsman to some tortured modern art- 
ists,” Milton felt that a too regular for- 
malism would operate unfortunately by 
masking the sincerity of sentiment which 
the poem intended to convey. Mr. Ransom 
argues as follows: 
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In the irregular stanzas and the rhymeless 
lines is registered the ravage of his mod- 
ernity. ... And we imagine him thinking 
to himself, precisely like some modern poets 
we know, that he could not longer endure 
the look of perfect regimentation which sat 
upon the poor ideas objectified before him 
upon the page of poetry, as if that carried 
with it a reflection upon their sincerity. I 
will go further, It is not merely easy for the 
technician to write in smooth metres; it is 
perhaps easier than to write in rough ones, 
after he has once started; but when he has 
written smoothly, and contemplates his 
work, he is capable actually, if he is a 
modern poet, of going over it laboriously 
and roughening it. I venture to think that 
just such a practice, speaking very broadly, 
obtained in the composition of Lycidas; 
that it was written smooth and rewritten 
rough; which was treason. 


Or, should we find unacceptable Mr. 
Ransom’s speculation that Milton at- 
tempted to inject spurious vitality into his 
verse by conscious deformation, a second, 
even less palatable, proposition is offered. 
Here, Mr. Ransom suggests, the hypo- 
thetical roughening stems from Milton’s 
irrepressible egoism, his wish to posture 
before his public. Too perfect an art 
might make the poem appear as cold 
and lifeless as its subject, Edward 
King. “So he read the formal poem 
he had written, and deformed it,” 
consciously counterfeiting the illusion of 
a restless, imposing individuality behind 
the work of art, an individuality so 
powerful as to be unconfinable within the 
traditional discipline of the pastoral. By a 
curious kind of spiritualism, Mr. Ransom 
even discloses to us the processes of 
Milton’s psychology as he composed his 
monody : 

“The formalism,” he was thinking, “if un- 
relieved, will dull the perceptions of the 
reader, and unprepare him for my surprises, 
and my tireless fertility. Therefore let him 
sense an exciting combat between the artist 
and the man, and let the man interrupt with 
his prose (or comparative prose) the pretty 
passages of the artist.” In that case [com- 
ments Mr. Ransom] the artist was only pre- 


tending to give way to the man, calculating 
with the cunning of a psychologist, perhaps 
of a dramatist, and violating the law of his 
art entirely for its public effect; a Jesuit 
of an artist. 


If we admit Mr. Ransom’s assertions, we 
must credit his conclusion, that “Lycidas, 
for the most part a work of great art, is 
sometimes artful and tricky,” guilefully 
“counterfeited” in its affected tension be- 
tween form and feeling, “properly an 
illusion.” The result of such irresponsi- 
ble theorizing can only be to cheapen the 
reader’s estimate of the greatness of 
Lycidas and of its author’s integrity. 

A close and disciplined consideration of 
both text and tradition, however, invali- 
dates Mr. Ransom’s position. The entire 
structure of his imaginings with regard 
to Milton’s creative psychology—a species 
of critical telepathy in itself fruitless— 
must rest upon the remarkable “roughen- 
ing” hypothesis, for the unusual prosody 
of Lycidas has long been recognized and 
more satisfactorily explained as Milton’s 
free handling of the Italian canzone, an 
adequate knowledge of which Mr. Ran- 
som frankly disclaims. It would be diffi- 
cult, for instance, to improve upon F. T. 
Prince’s brilliant and exhaustive analysis 
of this aspect of the poem in his recent 
book, The Italian Element in Milton’s 
Verse (1954), a study which is the cul- 
mination of several prior, but tentative, 
investigations and which serves to dis- 
credit any claim that Milton’s technical 
liberties were unprecedented or that they 
constitute “the gesture of his rebellion 
against the formalism of his art.” Mr. 


* Although Mr. Ransom obviously cannot be 
criticized for ignorance of Mr, Prince’s work, 
his failure to heed such scholarship as was avail- 
able to him before postulating a theory of Mil- 
ton’s “surliness” and “insubordination” in formal 
matters is indicative of his general unregulated, 
a priori approach. Suggestions toward an estab- 
lishment of Milton’s debt to Italian forms could 
have been derived from various sources: for ex- 
ample, C. S. Jerram, ed. The Lycidas and Epi- 
taphium Damonis of Milton (1874), pp. 43-44; 
H. F. Hamilton, SR, 17 (1909), 235-240; James 
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Prince’s findings, further reinforced and 
extended by Professor Oras’ independent 
studies, do not require detailed recapitula- 
tion here ; but it is worthwhile noting that, 
while sensibly offering no precise early 
parallel to the form of Lycidas, his exam- 
ination cogently establishes the poem as 
an outgrowth of Milton’s familiarity with 
the kind of experimentation apparent in 
Italian verse of the sixteenth century. In 
particular, the efforts of Tasso and 
Guarini toward a liberati6n of lyric poetry 
from strict canzone patterns—their use 
of irregular, partially rhymed stanzas and 
their over-all submergence of rhyme in 
favor of diction as an element of struc- 
ture—have apparently influenced the tech- 
nique of Milton’s monody. For the rhyme- 
less lines which are made to carry so much 
of the burden of Mr. Ransom’s argument, 
authoritative precedent may furthermore 
be found as early as Dante.? In view of 
Mr. Prince’s analysis, then, it would seem 
unnecessary to propose prior English 
analogues to the kind of formal effect 
toward which Milton strove in Lycidas; 
yet such exist not only in Spenser’s Epi- 
thalamion, which Mr. Ransom discusses, 
but more especially in Lodowick Brys- 
kett’s The Mourning Muse of Thestylis 
and A Pastorall Aeglogue upon the Death 
of Sir Phillip Sidney, Knight, &c., both 
of which display unconventional rhyme 
schemes clearly derivable from Italian 
techniques. Such evidence does not, of 
course, establish any one previous model 
for Lycidas, but rather indicates that cer- 
tain formal experiments had already oc- 
curred which defined the direction toward 
which Milton moved in composing his 
elegy. If, therefore, it can be demon- 


Holly Hanford, PMLA, 25 (1910), 438; and 
W. P. Ker, Form and Style in Poetry (1928), 
p. 165. 

? Although Dante’s canzones are customarily 
regular, exceptions do occur, of which canzone 
XVI* (“Lo doloroso amor che mi conduce’) is 
most notable; this is a poem of fifty lines, of 
which nine are unrhymed. In canzones XII, 
XIII, XVI, and XXI as well, the line introduc- 
ing the commiato is left rhymeless, 





strated that Mr. Ransom’s “rou ening” 
hypothesis is untenable, his injudicious 
and disparaging commentary will appear 
as a considerable misrepresentation of the 
motives which determined the pattern of 
Milton’s monody. 

Incredibly enough, in postulating a 
deliberate deformation of Lycidas in revi- 
sion, Mr. Ransom has apparently neg- 
lected to investigate what ought to have 
been his primary consideration, the evi- 
dence of the Trinity College Manuscript. 
Whether or not the manuscript constitutes 
the original draft or simply a transcrip- 
tion is, of course, impossible to deter- 
mine, and there can be no dogmatizing in 
this regard. Yet despite the relative clean- 
ness of the copy and the strong skepti- 
cism of Professor John S. Diekhoff (in 
PMLA, 52, 1937, 705-727 ; 54, 1939, 177- 
178), to whom any textual study of 
Lycidas must be indebted, I am inclined 
to agree with earlier students in judging 
the manuscript a first draft. Milton’s well 
known habit of composition in sweeps of 
thirty and forty lines, his holding entire 
paragraphs in mind until they assumed the 
desired shape and then committing them 
to paper for final revision, would readily 
account for the comparatively clean con- 
dition of the manuscript. Furthermore, 
the existence of the “false start” on the 
page preceding the full autograph version 
of the poem, with the refashioned Or- 
pheus and flower passages occurring just 
below, suggests that an earlier draft used 
for scratch purposes did not exist. How- 
ever that may be, we have here the only 
known revised manuscript of the poem, 
and it is safe to agree with Professor 
H. J. C. Grierson, who in his preface to 
The Poems (1925) asserts that “in the 
case of ‘Lycidas’ we can almost see Milton 
at work.” 

A careful examination of the manu- 
script will definitely discredit Mr. Ran- 
som’s “roughening” hypothesis. Since 
Milton’s revisions of Lycidas have been 
discussed at some length by Professor 
Diekhoff (PMLA, 54, 1939, 177-183; 55, 
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1940, 748-772), my analysis will be brief 
and directed only toward the principal 
objective of this paper, the reappraisal 
of Mr. Ransom. Initially, although her 
early study of the corrections has been 
much elaborated by Professor Diekhoff, it 
would be difficult to better Miss Laura E. 
Lockwood’s generalization that Milton’s 
intention in revising his poems was to 
render the thought clear, logical, and vivid 
(MLN, 25, 1910, 203). This practice, to- 
gether with the visible effort to improve 
upon the ring and richness of particular 
lines and, in two instances, to effect a 
submerged Italianate rhyme pattern, may 
be seen to operate in the case of Lycidas. 
If the aim of the great majority of the 
revisions were to be briefly stated, it 
would be to polish and perfect, rather 
than to roughen, the poem. 

In all fairness, however, attention 
should be called at the start to two excep- 
tional verses which might possibly be 
construed in support of Mr. Ransom’s 
thesis. These are the extrametrical lines— 
“who would not sing for Lycidas he well 
knew” and “Oh Fountaine Arethuse and 
thou honour’d flood”—in which Milton 
seems deliberately to have made each 
verse hendecasyllabic. In the former in- 
stance unevenness results from the inser- 
tion of not into the “false start” version 
and its retention in the fresh draft. In the 
second example, Milton substituted 
honour’d for the more metrically accepta- 
ble smooth and fam’d, his original 
choices ; however, here there is the possi- 
bility—admittedly awkward—of eliding 
the words thou honour’d. These changes 
gain greater precision of meaning for the 
lines, of course, but it is hard to believe 
that Milton could not have smoothed them 
out had he wished. No one, however, 
would care to question Milton’s art and 
integrity solely on the basis of these two 
lines. In fact, ironically, Mr. Ransom has 
not even noticed them, for he comments 
as follows on Milton’s “loving exactitude” 
of line structure ; “He counts his syllables, 
he takes no liberties there.” 


Significantly, of the ten rhymeless lines 
upon which Mr. Ransom bases so much 
of his case, not one results from revision. 
Rather, they are there from the start and 
reasonably explainable as part of Milton’s 
Italianate development of the verse para- 
graph toward the disciplined freedom of 
blank verse. Milton, in fact, principally 
reworked his poem at only three stages in 
composition, none of which can fairly be 
interpreted as “roughening” the original. 
For example, the first and false rendering 
of the introduction read as follows: 
yet once more O ye laurells and once more 
ye myrtl’s browne wth Ivie never sere 
I come to pluck yor berries harsh and crude 
before the mellowing yeare 
and crop yot young.... 


Here Milton happily deleted the extremely 
awkward phrasing of lines 4 and 5, and 
substituted the much improved form by 
which we now know them. The new read- 
ing—“and w*" forc’t fingers rude/shatter 
yo" leaves before y® mellowing yeare”— 
has perfected the meter in line 4 by 
achieving six, instead of seven, syllables, 
in accord with the canzone adaptation 
here employed. In addition, although the 
rhyme pattern has been altered, the 
rhymes themselves have not been tam- 
pered with. 

A more extensive revision occurs in 
the perfecting of the well known Orpheus 
passage. This had originally read as fol- 
lows: 
what could the golden hayrd Calliope 
for her inchaunting son 
when shee beheld (the gods farre sighted 

bee) 
his goarie scalpe rowle downe the Thracian 

lee 


After an equally unsatisfactory inter- 
mediate attempt to render the passage, 
Milton chose this much more fortunate 
version : 

what could the muse her selfe that Orpheus 

bore 

the muse her selfe for her inchanting son 
whome universal nature did lament 
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when by the rout that made the hideous 
roare 

his goarie visage downe the streame was sent 

downe the swift Hebrus to y* Lesbian shoare. 


The improvement here is obvious and 
consists first of all in the elimination of 
the halting, parenthetical interruption 
which is inessential to the sense of the 
passage and confuses the normal syntacti- 
cal flow. Secondly, by repeating the phrase 
“the muse her selfe,” Milton places a 
more logical stress upon the central idea 
of the lines, that is, the tragic helplessness 
even of Calliope, whose son’s death is 
intended to bear a functional analogy to 
the drowning of Edward King. Also, the 
trimeter line, “for her inchaunting son,” 
has been filled out to regularize the metri- 
cal pattern. Furthermore, although a more 
appropriate sonority has been achieved 
with the substitution of the -ore rhyme 
for the harsh tonal effect of a terminal 
-ee, and though a new rhyme has been 
added in the expanded rendering, there 
has been no such “roughening” of line 
endings as Mr. Ransom suggests. We do 
notice, however, that the resultant en- 
larged pattern involves a somewhat wider 
separation of like rhymes; thus, if the 
line immediately preceding the passage in 
question be included, a scheme of abacbcb 
replaces the earlier ababb. This slight 
irregularity, comparable in effect to the 
revised flower passage, tends to reduce 
the rhyming to a subordinate position—a 
practice generally in evidence throughout 
the poem. 

The flower passage itself, apparently an 
afterthought, is the last of the major 
revisions. Although a full account of the 
emendations here would require too much 
space, a glance at the manuscript will 
reveal in the corrected verses a noticeable 
improvement in compression and felicity 
of phrasing. More pertinent to our discus- 
sion is the alteration of the rhyme scheme 
in the tightened version so as to submerge 
the lyric effect of the original three con- 
secutive couplets. Thus, if we omit the 
initial line, which rhymes outside the 


passage, the new arrangement consists of 
a pair of dissimilar quatrains rhyming 
abba cdcd, where the last two lines of the 
final quatrain have been intentionally 
transposed to alter the more regular prior 
scheme of cddc. Again, this modification 
simply contributes in a minor way to the 
general liberation of the poem from any 
unnatural dependence on rhyme. The 
prosody of Lycidas is most readily under- 
standable in the light of F. T. Prince’s 
examination of previous Italian experi- 
ments. The irregularities of the poem 
result from a similar controlled improvi- 
sation of rhyme and stanzaic patterns, 
tending—appropriately enough for one 
whose greatest successes were to be made 
with the blank verse paragraph—toward 
a reconciliation of form and freedom. The 
remaining manuscript corrections are 
minor, involving, for instance, changes in 
alliterative patterns or toward the im- 
proved suggestiveness or clarity of certain 
lines; they can in no significant way be 
interpreted as contributing to Mr. Ran- 
som’s position. 

Finally, Mr. Ransom’s post-Coleridg- 
ean principles are further outraged by 
what he judges to be several breaks in the 
poem’s logic of composition, lapses so 
flagrant, it seems, as to denote, “in an- 
other work, an amateurism below the level 
of publication.” Phoebus’s reply, in par- 
ticular, is an “incredible interpolation” 
turning a poem which began as a dramatic 
monologue into a clumsy mélange of dia- 
logue and narrative, and violating the 
modern critical shibboleth of organic 
unity. For a classicist such as Milton, how- 
ever, authority for shifts in tense and 
form could be found in the eclogues of 
Virgil, one of which (the sixth) contains 
lines clearly echoed in the Phoebus pas- 
sage. Virgil, for example, prefaces Phoe- 
bus’s admonition to him against untimely 
ambition with the words, “Cynthius 
aurem / vellit et admonuit,” the apparent 
inspiration for Milton’s, “But not the 
praise / Phoebus repli’d, and touch’t my 
trembling eares.” Although Virgil’s quo- 
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tation of Phoebus occurs as part of the 
narrative introduction to his poem and 
does not, therefore, constitute a marked 
interruption such as we find in Milton, his 
practice throughout is to shift his tenses 
at will from the narrative past to the his- 
torical present, and vice versa, a familiar 
Latin grammatical usage with which 
Milton would be well acquainted. Most 
noticeable of the shifts from present to 
past occurs at line 47, where Virgil begins 
his digressive apostrophe to Pasiphaé. An 
even more striking analogy is the form of 
the interpolated cry of the Fates in 
Eclogue IV—“ ‘Talia saecla’ suis dixerunt 
‘currite’ fusis / concordes stabili fatorum 
numine Parcae’—which interrupts the 
poet’s direct address to the infant Pollio. 
Milton could not know twentieth-century 
theories on structural logic, but he did 
understand the practice of the Latin poets. 
Furthermore, if we accept the conclusions 
of H. V. S. Ogden’s well-documented 
study, “The Principles of Variety and 
Contrast in Seventeenth Century Aesthe- 
tics, and Milton’s Poetry” (JHJ, 10, 1949, 
159-182), Mr. Ransom’s consternation 
over such an interruption of logical con- 
tinuity will be seen to proceed from the 
misapplication of modern criteria to a 
work fashioned under a different aesthe- 
tic. Viewing Lycidas in relation to the 
seventeenth-century principles of variety 
and contrast, Mr. Ogden believes the 
poem’s startling transitions and abrupt 
turns in new directions to be wholly in 
accord with contemporary critical theory. 

Contributory to these final efforts of 
Mr. Ransom to establish Milton as a re- 
bellious innovator in form is a minor 
argument of rather strict inaccuracy. Re- 
marking that Milton’s concluding stanza 
is not rendered typographically distinct 
from the body of the poem, he says that, 
though a pastoral elegy might tradition- 


ally have a prologue and epilogue, these 
should be “so denominated in the text, 
and printed in italics, or in a body sep- 
arate from the elegy proper.” The infer- 
ence to be drawn, of course, is that Milton 
carried his break with precedent even to 
matters of format, again anticipating his 
“kinsmen,” the modern vers librists, in 
the exploitation of typography for pur- 
poses of showmanship. Both the generali- 
zation and its implications, however, may 
be adequately discredited by a glance at 
the form of any of several early pas- 
torals: for example, the fourth eclogue of 
William Browne’s The Shepherd’s Pipe, 
the first in Francis Davison’s Poetical 
Rhapsody, Spenser’s January and Decem- 
ber, or William Drummond’s A Pastorall 
Elegie on the Death of S. A[ntonye] 
A[lexander}. 

Mr. Ransom’s essay exemplifies an ap- 
proach to literature too nearly autonom- 
ous, too little governed by sound historical 
inference and too much dependent on in- 
tuition. The New Criticism has made fre- 
quent contributions to the better under- 
standing and appreciation of poetry, of 
modern poetry in particular, but it can 
(and here, I am afraid, Mr. Ransom 
does) approach very near to an anarchy 
of impressionism. Mr. Ransom customar- 
ily strives for objectivity in his judg- 
ments, but in this instance his method 
of propounding theory from assumption 
without factual substantiation has gone 
too long uncorrected. Perhaps uninten- 
tionally, “A Poem Nearly Anonymous” is 
in effect simply one more document, espe- 
cially damaging because of its ill-found 
popularity, in the modern denigration of 
Milton. Mr. Ransom’s view of Lycidas as 
the meretricious creation of a crafty artist 
contributes nothing to an understanding 
of poem or poet. Happily, it is without 
foundation. 





— 











The Practical Thoreau 


Louis B. SALOMON 


oR cost of anything, according to 
Henry Thoreau, was the amount of 
life you had to put into the getting of it, 
immediately or in the long run. Well, in 
that currency I’ve paid a heavy price, over 
the years, for what little success I’ve had 
in getting students to look at what Thor- 
eau said in Walden and. Civil Disobedi- 
ence before they start pointing out how 
wrong he was. Not that I mind their dis- 
agreeing with him, any more than Henry 
would have minded it, but I hate to hear 
them waste time arguing against him for 
things he not only didn’t say but repeat- 
edly and explicitly disavowed. 

You know: “Why did he think you 
couldn’t be happy unless you cut your- 
self off from society?” .. . “What would 
the world be like if everybody did that?” 
... “It’s all very well in theory, but sup- 
pose you've got obligations. . . .” Etc., 
etc. 

A certain air of quiet desperation in my 
colleagues suggests that mine is not the 
only head beating against this curious ina- 
bility or unwillingness to see what (de- 
spite the “obscurity” of a few references 
to hounds, bay horses, turtledoves, and 
the like) is so often so bluntly stated on 
the printed page. For our mutual con- 
venience, I’ve compiled a list of a half- 
dozen or so of the commonest delusions 
about Thoreau, together with as many 
little bouquets of statements in which he 
unmistakably (you might think) refuted 
them. My collection is far from exhaus- 
tive, but in practice I’ve found it handy. 
(All page references are to the Walden 
Edition of The Writings of Henry David 
Thoreau, Boston, 1906.) 


I. THorEau Was a Hermit. Thoreau, 
of course, does now and then call himself 
a hermit, but only with an irony that a 
vigorous walker who had set up his dwell- 


ing “about a mile and a half south of the 
village of Concord” never dreamed any- 
one could miss. I teach in New York City, 
where most of my students commute two 
to three times this distance daily, most of 
them spending more time on subway or 
bus than it took Thoreau to walk to town. 


Every day or two I strolled to the village to 
hear some of the gossip which is incessantly 
going on there. .. . I was even accustomed 
to make an irruption into some houses, 
where I was well entertained. (II, 185, 187) 


I think that I love society as much as most, 
and am ready enough to fasten myself like 
a bloodsucker for the time to any full-blooded 
man that comes in my way. I am naturally 
no hermit, but might possibly sit out the 
sturdiest frequenter of the bar-room, if my 
business called me thither. (II, 155) 


A few glimpses of lonely life in the woods 
a mile and a half from town: 


I had more visitors while I lived in the 
woods than at any other period of my life. 
. . . I met several there under more favor- 
able circumstances than I could anywhere 
else. (II, 159) 


I had three chairs in my house; one for 
solitude, two for friendship, three for so- 
ciety. When visitors came in larger and 
unexpected numbers there was but the third 
chair for them all, but they generally econ- 
omized the room by standing up... . I have 
had twenty-five or thirty souls, with their 
bodies, at once under my roof. (II, 155) 


We made that small house ring with boist- 
erous mirth and resound with the murmur 
of much sober talk, making amends then to 
Walden vale for the long silences. Broad- 
way was still and deserted in comparison. 
(II, 295) 


II. THorEAU Was COMPLETELY OP- 
POSED TO ORGANIZED SOCIETY AND GOV- 
ERNMENT. Perhaps many readers discount 
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tation of Phoebus occurs as part of the 
narrative introduction to his poem and 
does not, therefore, constitute a marked 
interruption such as we find in Milton, his 
practice throughout is to shift his tenses 
at will from the narrative past to the his- 
torical present, and vice versa, a familiar 
Latin grammatical usage with which 
Milton would be well acquainted. Most 
noticeable of the shifts from present to 
past occurs at line 47, where Virgil begins 
his digressive apostrophe to Pasiphaé. An 
even more striking analogy is the form of 
the interpolated cry of the Fates in 
Eclogue IV—“ ‘Talia saecla’ suis dixerunt 
‘currite’ fusis / concordes stabili fatorum 
numine Parcae’—which interrupts the 
poet’s direct address to the infant Pollio. 
Milton could not know twentieth-century 
theories on structural logic, but he did 
understand the practice of the Latin poets. 
Furthermore, if we accept the conclusions 
of H. V. S. Ogden’s well-documented 
study, “The Principles of Variety and 
Contrast in Seventeenth Century Aesthe- 
tics, and Milton’s Poetry” (JHI, 10, 1949, 
159-182), Mr. Ransom’s consternation 
over such an interruption of logical con- 
tinuity will be seen to proceed from the 
misapplication of modern criteria to a 
work fashioned under a different aesthe- 
tic. Viewing Lycidas in relation to the 
seventeenth-century principles of variety 
and contrast, Mr. Ogden believes the 
poem’s startling transitions and abrupt 
turns in new directions to be wholly in 
accord with contemporary critical theory. 

Contributory to these final efforts of 
Mr. Ransom to establish Milton as a re- 
bellious innovator in form is a minor 
argument of rather strict inaccuracy. Re- 
marking that Milton’s concluding stanza 
is not rendered typographically distinct 
from the body of the poem, he says that, 
though a pastoral elegy might tradition- 


ally have a prologue and epilogue, these 
should be “so denominated in the text, 
and printed in italics, or in a body sep- 
arate from the elegy proper.” The infer- 
ence to be drawn, of course, is that Milton 
carried his break with precedent even to 
matters of format, again anticipating his 
“kinsmen,” the modern vers librists, in 
the exploitation of typography for pur- 
poses of showmanship. Both the generali- 
zation and its implications, however, may 
be adequately discredited by a glance at 
the form of any of several early pas- 
torals: for example, the fourth eclogue of 
William Browne’s The Shepherd’s Pipe, 
the first in Francis Davison’s Poetical 
Rhapsody, Spenser’s January and Decem- 
ber, or William Drummond’s A Pastorall 
Elegie on the Death of S. A[ntonye] 
A[lexander}. 

Mr. Ransom’s essay exemplifies an ap- 
proach to literature too nearly autonom- 
ous, too little governed by sound historical 
inference and too much dependent on in- 
tuition. The New Criticism has made fre- 
quent contributions to the better under- 
standing and appreciation of poetry, of 
modern poetry in particular, but it can 
(and here, I am afraid, Mr. Ransom 
does) approach very near to an anarchy 
of impressionism. Mr. Ransom customar- 
ily strives for objectivity in his judg- 
ments, but in this instance his method 
of propounding theory from assumption 
without factual substantiation has gone 
too long uncorrected. Perhaps uninten- 
tionally, “A Poem Nearly Anonymous” is 
in effect simply one more document, espe- 
cially damaging because of its ill-found 
popularity, in the modern denigration of 
Milton. Mr. Ransom’s view of Lycidas as 
the meretricious creation of a crafty artist 
contributes nothing to an understanding 
of poem or poet. Happily, it is without 
foundation. 
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_ cost of anything, according to 
Henry Thoreau, was the amount of 
life you had to put into the getting of it, 
immediately or in the long run. Well, in 
that currency I’ve paid a heavy price, over 
the years, for what little success I’ve had 
in getting students to lock at what Thor- 
eau said in Walden and. Civil Disobedi- 
ence before they start pointing out how 
wrong he was. Not that I mind their dis- 
agreeing with him, any more than Henry 
would have minded it, but I hate to hear 
them waste time arguing against him for 
things he not only didn’t say but repeat- 
edly and explicitly disavowed. 

You know: “Why did he think you 
couldn’t be happy unless you cut your- 
self off from society?” .. . “What would 
the world be like if everybody did that?” 
... “It’s all very well in theory, but sup- 
pose you've got obligations. . . .” Etc., 
etc. 

A certain air of quiet desperation in my 
colleagues suggests that mine is not the 
only head beating against this curious ina- 
bility or unwillingness to see what (de- 
spite the “obscurity” of a few references 
to hounds, bay horses, turtledoves, and 
the like) is so often so bluntly stated on 
the printed page. For our mutual con- 
venience, I’ve compiled a list of a half- 
dozen or so of the commonest delusions 
about Thoreau, together with as many 
little bouquets of statements in which he 
unmistakably (you might think) refuted 
them. My collection is far from exhaus- 
tive, but in practice I’ve found it handy. 
(All page references are to the Walden 
Edition of The Writings of Henry David 
Thoreau, Boston, 1906.) 


I, THorEAU Was a Hermit. Thoreau, 
of course, does now and then call himself 
a hermit, but only with an irony that a 
vigorous walker who had set up his dwell- 
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ing “about a mile and a half south of the 
village of Concord” never dreamed any- 
one could miss. I teach in New York City, 
where most of my students commute two 
to three times this distance daily, most of 
them spending more time on subway or 
bus than it took Thoreau to walk to town. 


Every day or two I strolled to the village to 
hear some of the gossip which is incessantly 
going on there. .. . I was even accustomed 
to make an irruption into some houses, 
where I was well entertained. (II, 185, 187) 


I think that I love society as much as most, 
and am ready enough to fasten myself like 
a bloodsucker for the time to any full-blooded 
man that comes in my way. I am naturally 
no hermit, but might possibly sit out the 
sturdiest frequenter of the bar-room, if my 
business called me thither. (II, 155) 


A few glimpses of lonely life in the woods 
a mile and a half from town: 


I had more visitors while I lived in the 
woods than at any other period of my life. 
. .. I met several there under more favor- 
able circumstances than I could anywhere 
else. (II, 159) 


I had three chairs in my house; one for 
solitude, two for friendship, three for so- 
ciety. When visitors came in larger and 
unexpected numbers there was but the third 
chair for them all, but they generally econ- 
omized the room by standing up... . I have 
had twenty-five or thirty souls, with their 
bodies, at once under my roof. (II, 155) 


We made that small house ring with boist- 
erous mirth and resound with the murmur 
of much sober talk, making amends then to 
Walden vale for the long silences. Broad- 
way was still and deserted in comparison. 
(II, 295) 


II. THorEAU Was COMPLETELY OP- 
POSED TO ORGANIZED SOCIETY AND GOv- 
ERNMENT. Perhaps many readers discount 
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his statement that “to act collectively is 
according to the spirit of our institutions” 
(II, 122), since there were so many insti- 
tutions that he did deplore, but how 
about : 


I do not wish to quarrel with any man or 
nation. I do not wish to split hairs, to make 
fine distinctions, or set myself up as better 
than my neighbors. I seek, rather, I may say, 
even an excuse for conforming to the laws 
of the land. I am but too ready to conform 
to them. . . . Each year, as the tax-gatherer 
comes round, I find myself disposed to re- 
view the acts and position of the general 
and State governments, and the spirit of the 
people, to discover a pretext for conformity. 
(IV, 382-383) 


He certainly didn’t expect the state to 
wither away in the foreseeable future: 

To speak practically and as a citizen, unlike 
those who call themselves no-government 
men, I ask for, not at once no government, 
but at once a better government. (IV, 357) 


For those who went out of their way to 
oppose governments he had only scorn: 
If one were to tell me that this was a bad 
government because it taxed certain foreign 
commodities brought to its ports, it is most 
probable that I should not make an ado 
about it, for I can do without them. All 
machines have their friction; and possibly 
this does enough good to counterbalance the 
evil. At any rate, it is a great evil to make 
a stir about it. (IV, 360-361) 


As for Mirabeau’s wilful experiment in 
“formal opposition to the most sacred 
laws of society” (setting up as a highway 
robber to test his own courage), Thoreau 
telt it was “manly, as the world goes ; and 
yet it was idle, if not desperate.” 

It is not for a man to put himself in such 
an attitude to society, but to maintain him- 
self in whatever attitude he finds himself 


through obedience to the laws of his being. 
(II, 355) 


III. THorEAu THouGHT ALL MatE- 
RIAL COMFORTS WERE BaD INFLUENCES. 
I did not wish to live what was not life... 
nor did I wish to practise resignation, unless 
it was quite necessary. (II, 101) 


He could make an adequate though by no 
means mouth-watering dinner of purslane 
or of sweet corn with salt, but after de- 
scribing it he gave fair warning: 

The reader will perceive that I am treating 
the subject rather from an economic than a 
dietetic point of view, and he will not 
venture to put my abstemiousness to the 


test unless he has a well-stocked larder. (II, 
68) 


As for housing: 

I intend to build me a house which will 
surpass any on the main street in Concord 
in grandeur and luxury, as soon as it pleases 
me as much and will cost me no more than 
my present one. (II, 54) 


IV. THorEAu THOUGHT PEOPLE 
SHouLDN’T Do Any Work. This to the 
man who, when the beans were growing, 
used to start the day off with a seven- 
hour stint of hoeing, from five o’clock in 
the morning till noon (II, 178) ! The man 
who found that manual labor, “even when 
pursued to the verge of drudgery, . . 
has a constant and imperishable moral, 
and to the scholar it yields a classic re- 
sult” (II, 173). Although, for the mo- 
ment, he felt he couldn’t afford to spend 
time in earning rich carpets, he had no 
quarrel with those who really wanted to 
work for carpets or even with those who 
loved labor for its own sake. Further- 
more: 

Those who would not know what to do 
with more leisure than they now enjoy, I 


might advise them to work twice as hard 
as they do. (II, 78) 


V. TuHoreau Dipn’t RECOGNIZE THE 
BENEFITS OF COMMERCE AND MACHIN- 
ERY. 


Though we are not so degenerate but that 
we might possibly live in a cave or a wig- 
wam or wear skins to-day, it certainly is 
better to accept the advantages, though so 
dearly bought, which the invention and in- 
dustry of mankind offer. In such a neighbor- 
hood as this, boards and shingles, lime and 
bricks, are cheaper and more easily obtained 
than suitable caves, or whole logs, or bark 


— 
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in sufficient quantities or even well-tempered 
clay or flat stones. (II, 44) 


What recommends commerce to me is its 
enterprise and bravery. It does not clasp 
its hands and pray to Jupiter. . . . Com- 
merce is unexpectedly confident and serene, 
alert, adventurous, and unwearied. It is very 
natural in its methods withal, far more so 
than many fantastic enterprises and senti- 
mental experiments, and hence its singular 
success. I am refreshed and expanded when 
the freight train rattles past me. (II, 131- 
132) 


I have always endeavored to acquire strict 
business habits; they are indispensable to 
every man, (II, 21-22) 


Have not men improved somewhat in punc- 
tuality since the railroad was invented? Do 
they not talk and think faster in the depot 
than they did in the stage-office? There is 
something electrifying in the atmosphere 
of the former place. (II, 130-131) 


VI. THorEau Dipn’t RECOGNIZE THE 
Practical Stoe oF Lire. This is per- 
haps an extension of the preceding mis- 
conception, but in any case here are some 
replies: 


To be a philosopher is not merely to have 
subtle thoughts. . . . It is to solve some of the 
problems of life, not only theoretically, but 
practically. (II, 16) 


I speak understandingly on this subject, for 
I have made myself acquainted with it both 
theoretically and practically. (II, 44) 


In sane moments we regard only the facts, 
the case that is. Say what you have to say, 
not what you ought. Any truth is better 
than make-believe. (II, 360) 


It is remarkable how long men will believe 
in the bottomlessness of a pond without tak- 
ing the trouble to sound it. (II, 315) 


No way of thinking or doing, however 
ancient, can be trusted without proof. (II, 
9) 


My purpose in going to Walden Pond was 
not to live cheaply nor to live dearly there, 


but to transact some private business with 
the fewest obstacles; to be hindered from 
accomplishing which for want of a little 
common sense, a little enterprise and busi- 
ness talent, appeared not so sad as foolish. 
(II, 21) 


I wanted . . . to drive life into a corner, and 
reduce it to its lowest terms, and, if it 
proved to be mean, why then to get the 
whole and genuine meanness of it, and 
publish its meanness to the world; or if it 
were sublime, to know it by experience, and 
be able to give a true account of it in my 
next excursion. For most men, it appears to 
me, are in a strange uncertainty about it, 
whether it is of the devil or of God, and 
have somewhat hastily concluded that it is 
the chief end of man here to “glorify God 
and enjoy him forever.” (II, 101) 


If one designs to construct a dwelling- 
house, it behooves him to exercise a little 
Yankee shrewdness. (II, 31) 


I give the details because very few are able 
to tell exactly what their houses cost, and 
fewer still, if any, the separate cost of the 
various materials which compose them :— 
WEE csceeuaceses $8 03% 
(mostly shanty boards) 
Refuse shingles for 
roof and sides .... 
DEE 4sics6enseeenes 1 25 
Two second-hand win- 
dows with glass ... 2 43 etc. (II, 54) 


VII. THorEau THoucHt HE Was 
BETTER THAN ANYBODY ELSE. 


I never dreamed of any enormity greater 
than I have committed. I never knew, and 
never shall know, a worse man than myself. 


(II, 86) 


I found in myself, and still find, an instinct 
toward a higher, or, as it is named, spiritual 
life, as do most men, and another toward 
a primitive rank and savage one, and I 
reverence them both. I love the wild not 
less than the good. (II, 232) 


VIII. THoreau Is TryING To TELL Us 
How WE SHOULD ARRANGE OuR LIVES. 
Here, surely, we come to the heart of the 
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matter; small wonder that the record on 
this point is so full. He mistrusted all 
reformers : 


If anything ail a man, so that he does not 
perform his functions, if he have a pain in 
his bowels even,—for that is the seat of 
sympathy,—he forthwith sets about reform- 
ing—the world. ... 


I believe that what so saddens the reformer 
is not his sympathy with his fellows in 
distress, but, though he be the holiest son 
of God, is his private ail. (II, 85-86) 


He was sorry to find that others had fol- 
lowed even the path his feet had worn 
from his door to the pond-side ; and even 
if he had wanted to arrange other 
people’s lives, he confessed that, “practi- 
cally speaking, when I have learned a 
man’s real disposition, I have no hopes 
of changing it for the better or worse in 
this state of existence” (II, 134). 


I would not have any one adopt my mode of 
living on any account; for, beside that 
before he has fairly learned it I may have 
found out another for myself, I desire that 
there may be as many different persons in 
the world as possible; but I would have 
each one be very careful to find out and 
pursue his own way, and not his father’s or 
his mother’s or his neighbor’s instead. (II, 


78-79) 


I would not stand between any man and his 
genius; and to him who does this work, 
which I decline, with his whole heart and 
soul and life, I would say, Persevere, even 
if the whole world call it doing evil, as it is 
most likely they will. (II, 81) 


The life which men praise and regard as 
successful is but one kind. Why should we 
exaggerate any one kind at the expense of 
the others? (II, 21) 


There are as many ways as there can be 
drawn radii from one center. (II, 12) 


I do not mean to prescribe rules to strong 
and valiant natures, who will mind their 
own affairs whether in heaven or hell, and 
perchance build more magnificently and 
spend more lavishly than the richest, ... 
nor to those who find their encouragement 
and inspiration in precisely the present con- 
dition of things, and cherish it with the 
fondness and enthusiasm of lovers,—and, 
to some extent, I reckon myself in this num- 
ber; I do not speak to those who are well 
employed, in whatever circumstances, and 
they know whether they are well employed 
or not ;—but mainly to the mass of men who 
are discontented, and idly complaining of 
the hardness of their lot or of the times, 
when they might improve them. (II, 17-18) 


Let every one mind his own business, and 
endeavor to be what he was made. (II, 358) 


I have found that by calling students’ 
attention to these passages in advance I 
can materially reduce the amount of time 
spent in tilting at windmills that aren’t 
even there. And time, to me as a teacher, 
is not just the stream I go a-fishing in; 
it is the inflexible number of hours I have 
for awakening students to what goes on 
in a writer's work. Under the circum- 
stances, I’d rather spend it on the board 
nails. “If they cannot understand that, 
they cannot understand much that I have 
to say.” 





NCTE- Sponsored Tours 


In the summer of 1956 the National Council of Teachers of English will sponsor three 
European tours, with itineraries especially planned to appeal to members of the profession. 
Write Headquarters (704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois) for a descriptive 


folder. 
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Round Table 


Mass Culture 


Note: In May 1953 the Editors asked the 
readers to answer the following question, 
among others: Should the college teacher 
of English try to raise student taste in 
movies, radio, and television? Below are 
three of the responses, and a detailed 
How-to-Do-It article—plus an opinion of 
the movies by Ben Hecht writing from the 
inside. 


A Most Empuatic YES 


The answer to this question is a most 
emphatic yes—not primarily for the end 
goal itself, but because the process puts into 
the hands of educators one of the most 
effective tools which they can use in the 
cultivation of every aspect of taste. 

Many college teachers virually boast 
about their ignorance of movies, radio, and 
television. In their false assumption that 
such conduct places them within an intel- 
lectual elite, they are in fact testifying not 
only to their ignorance but—still worse—to 
their limitations as teachers. No teacher 
can be effective if he is unaware of the 
major currents of activity and influence 
within his society. But it is not this point 
which I wish to stress. 

Today’s teachers often complain that their 
students come to college without any real 
background in literature and the other arts, 
and that it is almost impossible therefore to 
teach such subjects effectively. The truth of 
the matter is, however, that virtually all stu- 
dents do come to college with a useful 
background in the arts; the fault frequently 
lies with teachers who are unaware of this 
background or of how it can be built upon 
effectively. 

Take for example a student who has 
never read a novel, a poem, or a play. 
Where does one start to teach him about the 
basic elements of literary communication— 
much less try to improve his taste? If a 
teacher has himself paid any critical atten- 
tion to movies, radio, and television, the 
answer is fairly simple: introduce the new 
and unfamiliar by comparison and contrast 
with that which is familiar. The average 


student may not be able to analyze his 
knowledge, but if he has listened to popular 
music he already has a concrete basis for 
a discussion of poetic rhythm, figurative 
language, unity, structure, mood, total 
effect. Even if one wishes to dismiss as 
totally bad all such music, he ought to 
remember that good taste is often demon- 
strated through the use of bad examples. 
Instead of simply bewailing what the movies 
have done with a great classic in literature, 
the good teacher ought to be able to discuss 
in detail with his students the exact ways 
in which the movie is inferior. Tallulah 
Bankhead’s blasting her way through Hedda 
Gabler on television offers a wonderfully 
concrete basis for getting students to know 
what Ibsen was trying to do and what 
special merits his play has. Instead of la- 
menting the influence of westerns on tele- 
vision, let the teacher demonstrate the point 
that good fiction cannot depend solely upon 
loud action and dubious morality. These de- 
vices are means by which even the negative 
approach can be used constructively. 

But there is also a firmly positive ap- 
proach. Despite the quantity of soap opera, 
there are some magnificently artistic pro- 
ductions in movies, radio, and television. 
One certainly cannot improve student taste 
in such matters simply by dismissing the 
whole area as unworthy of attention. A 
teacher can improve student taste by him- 
self knowing what programs or what movies 
are good and by using such materials. For 
example, no teacher of Shakespeare could 
afford not to have directed his students’ 
attention to Olivier’s Hamlet and Henry V, 
to Evans’ television Richard IJ, or to similar 
radio plays. By being himself aware of the 
real works of art which have been and 
continue to be presented through radio, 
movies, and television, the teacher can 
evoke a real and stimulating discussion with 
his students and can help them expand their 
horizons in those areas which will continue 
to be of influence long after their college 
work is finished. For when students have 
ample demonstrations of the reasons for 
considering some things trash and some 
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things artistic, they do in fact develop a 
taste for better things. 

In this process—and this is vitally impor- 
tant—the teacher is able to improve in- 
calculably the effectiveness of his communi- 
cation because he is building on what his 
students already know instead of trying to 
work in a vacuum. 

E. R. Purpus 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, RIVERSIDE 


Yes, But THE Question Is How? 


“Should the college teacher try to raise 
student taste in movies, radio, and tele- 
vision?” Should the medical school keep its 
instruction abreast of developments in medi- 
cal science? Should the engineering school 
reflect the industrial patterns of the society 
it trains people for? Should law school in- 
troduce its students to contemporary judis- 
prudence? The question sounds curiously 
beside the point considered in such a con- 
text. Indeed, that we still ask ourselves 
whether instead of how we should do it 
most effectively is a measure of the ade- 
quacy of our response to the emergence of 
mass culture. It symbolizes how far off 
balance the humanities have been thrown by 
this radical shift in the focus of our culture. 
Generally, our reaction has been one of 
studied aloofness. 

The results of this self-imposed cultural 
isolationism have not been happy for us. 
The English department office is more and 
more the GHQ of a beleaguered army; 
dismal reports trickle in of a new foray 
from the Education department, of some 
new usurpation of the Speech faculty, of 
another commercial corruption of taste. En- 
rollments dwindle, student calibre deteri- 
orates, power and prestige diminish. How 
different all this could be! Instead of the 
gloomy headquarters of a war of attrition 
against plummeting standards, the English 
office could become a center for intelligent 
criticism of American popular culture. It 
could likewise become a source of vision for 
a commercially oriented popular culture 
that badly needs some. These two responsi- 
bilities—developing standards of criticism 
for popular culture and creating a vision of 
creativity within the popular art forms—are, 
in one man’s opinion, the major tasks of the 
humanist in contemporary America. 

The first responsibility, developing stand- 
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ards for popular culture, can best be done 
by relating similar genres in popular culture 
and the humane tradition. Juxtapose slick 
fiction and classics; why does one surpass 
the other? Compare current TV drama at 
its best with past dramatic achievement. 
Systematically assign movie reviews as 
themes; discuss and write about Holly- 
wood’s troubles and achievements. Assess 
the function and effectiveness of our pop- 
ular critics—Crosby, Seldes, McCarten, 
Ace, Hamburger, and others. Term papers 
on any aspect of popular culture not only 
develop communication skills, but also pro- 
vide the participant in popular culture a 
perspective he unfortunately isn’t getting at 
all presently. Even the most inane element 
of popular culture becomes significant and 
serves our purposes of deepening cultural 
awareness if it is made the object of close 
and careful scrutiny; such study becomes 
indispensable, as a matter of fact, because 
thereby a member of popular culture is 
enabled to pierce the tinsel curtain of super- 
ficiality that now separates him from the 
humane tradition. 

But even more necessary than the devel- 
opment of a tradition of popular criticism 
in America is the creation of a vision of the 
possibilities of mass culture. The promising 
young English major must be made to feel 
it is as important to write TV drama and 
movie scenarios as to publish in the little 
reviews. As long as America’s creative 
talents think it is beneath them to create for 
the popular arts, there is little hope of over- 
coming debasing commercial tendencies. 
Given, however, a new criticism for the 
patron of the popular arts, and given new 
directions to the creative talents of the next 
generation, we may expect an integration of 
popular culture and the humane tradition 
which will mean much to a maturing Ameri- 
can art. The English teacher more than any 
other can use mass education as a counter- 
vailing force to anti-humanist tendencies 
operative in the popular arts. Criticism and 
creativity, to be effective, must perceive the 
context in which they are to operate. In- 
creasingly, this context is that of mass 
society. If the English teacher ignores these 
fundamental changes, both he and general 
American society will be poorer for his 
withdrawal. 

Patrick D, HazarD 
ScHOLASTIC TEACHER 
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Yrs—CooperATIVELY 


Certainly, the college teacher should con- 
cern himself with student taste in the mass 
media. Let’s face it: the literature on whose 
behalf we proselytize constitutes a far 
smaller part of the life of our students than 
movies, radio, and television, And while we 
are at it, we should include the mass- 
circulation magazines like Life, Good 
Housekeeping, and so forth. These are the 
instruments that mold the consciousness of 
our students, nourish their fantasies, and 
shape their attitudes. In our genteel horror 
of this sea of vulgarity, we English teachers 
have defaulted in our responsibility to deal 
with this area; and the failure has been 
most pronounced on the college level, where 
the opportunities are the greatest. 

There can be no elevating of tastes by 
fiat. Most of us, however sophisticated 
our tastes at present, were at one time 
cultural primitives. How did we become 
members of the elect? Through our own 
intellectual vigor or through the guidance 
of others, we began to see through the 
sleeziness of bad movies and the mere- 
triciousness of soap operas. 

This provides a lead to our problem. 
There should be no pious preachments, no 
cheer-leading for culture. What we have to 
do is explore popular culture with our stu- 
dents. And we have to start by penetrating 
their world sympathetically. The fact is 


that they enjoy movies, radio, and tele- 
vision. To reject their entertainment is to 
alienate them. 

This is what we can do: Cooperatively 
with our students, we have to study movies 
and radio and television programs with a 
view towards defining standards. As stu- 
dents’ perceptions deepen, as they learn 
what is viable and what is fake in popular 
culture, their tastes will rise. But this in- 
volves an arduous process of study for 
teacher and student. (It is significant that 
there are no text-books in this field.) 

Perhaps the most fruitful approach is to 
examine the ideological content of the mass 
media. What is the image of family life that 
a celebrated situation comedy on television 
projects? What are the moral implications 
of a particular crime thriller on radio? 
What is the attitude towards the intellectual 
developed by a particular movie? Then 
there is the realm of technique. Through 
comparative analysis of programs on radio 
and television, students can gain an insight 
into the problems of craftsmanship in the 
mass media, You cannot talk about shallow- 
ness or originality in the abstract. But a 
sustained process of critical evaluation will 
ultimately build up in students a dissatisfac- 
tion with the banal, the sensational, and 
the dishonest. 

Davin BorrorF 
BroOKLYN COLLEGE 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF TASTE IN MOVIES 


Howarp A. Burton 


Instruction should be provided some- 
where in the curriculum for the develop- 
ment of a critical approach to the entertain- 
ment arts; colleges should do more, that is, 
than to hope vaguely that their graduates 
will instinctively acquire mature taste in a 
variety of art forms—that they will develop 
good taste in movies, for example, as by 
osmosis from the cultured college commu- 
nity. Efforts to raise student taste in movies 
are desirable if only because the expression 
of mature taste in all the arts is one of the 
few, and one of the most distinguishing, 


evidences of a liberal education. In the 
composition course many teachers have for 
long already undertaken such instruction. 
Much can be done there, even in limited 
time, and later references in literary con- 
texts reinforce the principles established 
during a week or ten days of direct concern 
with student taste in movies. Many col- 
lections of readings for composition courses 
have a selection of essays on movies tucked 
away between essays on fraternity life and 
intercollegiate athletics. These essays may 
form a useful center for discussion. Re- 
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quiring study of these essays, however, and 
lecturing on critical principles, and having 
the students write a critical theme may still 
be inadequate devices for providing a basis 
for the maturing of student taste. Much 
more can be profitably undertaken with 
movie appreciation as a unit of study in the 
composition course. 

Students may begin by reviewing their 
growth in taste, by considering whether 
they have not outgrown certain childhood 
preferences. Once each student sees that 
even without instruction he has already in- 
creased, however slightly, his discrimina- 
tory powers, the way is clear for pointing 
to the advantages of further maturing of 
taste. He should understand the term criti- 
cism, since too often it means to him only 
fault-finding. He should see that criticism 
means assessment, that it implies intelligent 
consideration of the good features as well as 
the bad features of a work of art. He should 
see that critical standards apply not merely 
to serious movies, but to light and escapist 
movies as well. Indeed, he may learn more 
at first by analyzing the weaknesses of a 
Jungle Jim saga, a Bowery Boys epic, or 
The Prodigal, than he will from analyzing 
the virtues of Julius Caesar. He should 
know the answer to the charge that im- 
provement of taste makes him too difficult 
to please, so that, as he puts it, he “won’t 
be able to enjoy anything any more.” He 
should be encouraged to discover that es- 
thetic pleasures are worth the cultivation. 
The student’s problem is to learn methods 
of distinguishing bad or inferior art and 
to learn what greater pleasures good art 
brings. It can be admitted that learning to 
be content with nothing but the best nar- 
rows one’s field somewhat, and that one is 
almost certain to attend fewer movies as 
his taste improves. But it can also be dem- 
onstrated that improvement of taste pro- 
vides exceptionally large compensation by 
bringing greater enjoyment from all ex- 
perience with the arts. 

From these preliminaries, the teacher 
may proceed to offer practical suggestions 
for improving taste in movies; and among 
his suggestions may be the following: (1) 
Stop seeing movies at random or simply to 
fill up your time. Select the movies you see 
from reliable reviews and from recom- 
mendations by friends whose taste and judg- 
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ment you respect. (2) Read all the good 
movie criticism you can, especially before 
seeing the movie, in order to know what to 
look for and to know whether the movie is 
worth seeing. (3) Find a reviewer whose 
critical ideas most nearly resemble your 
own; read his reviews regularly, and when 
differences occur in your views, study them. 
Continue to read critics, however, who are 
harder to please. A critic who almost never 
likes a movie is not necessarily right, but 
his views are usually stimulating, and one 
may learn from him even in disagreement. 
(4) See good plays and read good books. 
Also read book reviews, plays, and theotri- 
cal criticism, because the principles of lit- 
erary and dramatic criticism are similar, 
and knowledge of both will increase your 
pleasure in movies. (5) Learn how to ap- 
preciate good acting, well-constructed plots, 
appropriateness of setting, and whatever 
other characteristics of good movies you 
can discover. (6) Learn how to detect slap- 
stick, hackneyed plots, unconvincing acting, 
and other elements of the second- and third- 
rate. (7) Note carefully the type of film and 
adjust your critical sense to whatever is 
appropriate: Do not expect a great moral 
lesson in a musical comedy nor realism in a 
fantasy. (8) Learn what the director con- 
tributes to a film. Know the names of the 
best directors and study their work. In the 
absence of other guides, select the movies 
you see by the directors rather than by the 
actors. (9) Study the history of films, 
noting advances in technique—sets, lighting, 
photography, costuming, make-up, and the 
like. When possible, see revivals of dis- 
tinguished films. Cultivate an appreciation 
of early film-makers: Good films did not 
begin with panoramic screens, with color, 
or even with sound. (10) See recommended 
foreign films when you can. Dubbing or 
subtitles make language a negligible barrier. 
French or Italian films, for example, and 
more recently the films from Japan, prob- 
ably appeal to the mature taste in a higher 
proportion than does the product of Holly- 
wood. British films, too, should not be 
overlooked. 

These suggestions are for a long-term 
program, which cannot easily be otherwise, 
for tastes do not mature overnight. And it 
is an ambitious program, since tastes in 
movies do not mature in a vacuum. 
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Few students know where to find adequate 
discussions of films. They should learn the 
variety of possible viewpoints, and in doing 
so may profitably attempt a rating of 
sources of movie reviews in an order from 
the most-difficult-to-please to the easiest-to- 
please or from the most-highly-censorious 
to the most-obviously-favorable. The fol- 
lowing selected list is designed to provoke 
discussion of arrangement: (1) Sight and 
Sound (British); (2) The New Yorker, 
(3) Theatre Arts, (4) The Saturday Re- 
view, (5) The New York Times, (6) Other 
metropolitan newspapers, (7) Time and 
Newsweek, (8) Parents Magazine and 
Films in Review, (9) The movie, or “fan,” 
magazine, (10) Newspaper publicity offered 
in review form. This, or a similar list, will 
stimulate discussion of several questions: 
How accurate is the rating given, with dif- 
ficulty-in-pleasing or with quality-of-the- 
review as a measure? Is difficulty-in-pleas- 
ing identical with high standards? Is it pos- 
sible to admit the critical objections offered 
by a carefully discriminating reviewer and 
still enjoy the movie? Which of these re- 
viewers most frequently expresses your own 
views? 

From a general discussion of movie re- 
views, one may proceed to a closer examina- 
tion. The study of movie reviews from a 
variety of periodicals is an instructive ex- 
ercise, and those above can serve as a 
reading list. The student may be requested 
to answer about each review such questions 
as these: What is the proportion of critical 
comment to mere recounting of story? Is 
the story told in such a way as to reveal the 
reviewer’s attitude? Is there a relationship 
between the quality of the review and the 
proportion of space given to recounting of 
events? What subjects are discussed—act- 
ing, direction, photography, lighting, sets, 
plausibility, theme, purpose, morality, and 
others? If one aspect of the movie receives 
more attention than usual in a review, why 
should that be? Does this aspect determine 
the critic’s final verdict? What is the chief 
basis for the critic’s opinion? Do you agree 
with the critic’s opinion? What do you 
think of the review? Students should be 
encouraged to read for this exercise reviews 
of films they have seen. For the few stu- 
dents who are not movie-goers, the instruc- 
tor may suggest dramatic criticism or book 


reviews. Thus all will profit from class 
discussion of critical principles. 

The analysis of movie reviews provides 
not only a basis for profitable class dis- 
cussion, but it also guides the student in 
his writing about movies. Subjects for 
papers on movies and on critical problems 
associated with movies are many, and the 
following are only a few suggestions: the 
development of my taste in movies, why this 
is the best (or worst) movie I have seen, 
I am my own favorite reviewer, what to 
look for in movies, how a novel (or play) 
was changed in screen adaptation, impres- 
sions of foreign films, what makes a movie 
convincing, how the ending is (or is not) 
appropriate, and how the theme is de- 
veloped. 

Given more time than the week or ten 
days that most composjtion teachers can 
afford for the work with student taste in 
movies, the project can expand into any of 
several other educational paths. A more 
detailed study of radio and television pro- 
grams may be in order, and materials for 
the study of movies can be adapted to these 
new purposes, And the approach to films 
here described may be sufficiently fresh for 
many students to reinvigorate their ap- 
proach to literature. The method for show- 
ing that High Noon is superior to Shane, 
for example, may be the method which also 
shows the superiority of Lord Jim to Mutiny 
on the Bounty. Still another direction in 
which a study of taste may move is toward 
cultural anthropology; and the student can 
learn to relate the stereotypes of the movies 
to the whole cultural milieu, and determine 
by his (or another’s) reactions to the stereo- 
types his place in the culture. These fasci- 
nating bypaths, however, need not be 
pursued to make the study of taste in 
movies worth while for its own sake. 

A paramount advantage in the study of 
movie appreciation is that it enables the 
teacher to work with each student on his 
own level of taste in a way difficult or im- 
possible with other media. Another ad- 
vantage is that the class needs no incentive 
to study movies, for interest is already high, 
and students feel that movies are somehow 
extracurricular. Criticism of movies is of 
immediate practicai benefit. And as tastes 
mature in movies, so will the students’ po- 
tentialities be improved for better taste in 
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literature and the other arts. For these 
reasons, then—to stimulate thought, to en- 
courage maturity of expression, to increase 
the pleasure in leisure, and to teach critical 
principles in a quickly understandable way 
—movies are an excellent subject for study 
and writing. 





WHat THE Movies ARE 


The movies are one of the bad habits that cor- 
rupted our century. Of their many sins, I offer 
as the worst their effect on the intellectual side 
of the nation. It is chiefly from that viewpoint 
I write of them—as an eruption of trash that 
has lamed the American mind and retarded 
Americans from becoming a cultured people. 

The American of 1953 is a cliché-strangled 
citizen whose like was never before in the Re- 
public. Compared to the pre-movieized American 
of 1910-1920, he is an enfeebled intellect. I con- 
cede the movies alone did not undo the American 
mind. A number of forces worked away at that 
project. But always, well up in front and never 
faltering at their frowsy task, were the movies. 

In pre-movie days, the business of peddling lies 
about life was spotty and unorganized. It was 
carried on by the cheaper magazines, dime novels, 
the hinterland preachers and whooping politicians, 
These combined to unload a rash of infantile 
parables on the land. A goodly part of the pop- 
ulation was infected, but there remained large 
healthy areas in the Republic’s thought. There 
remained, in fact, an intellectual class of sorts— 
a tribe of citizens who never read dime novels, 
cheap magazines or submitted themselves to po- 
litical and religious howlers. 

It was this tribe that the movies scalped. 
Cultured people who would have blushed with 
shame to be found with a dime novel in their 
hands took to flocking shamelessly to watch the 
picturization of such tripe on the screen. 

For forty years the movies have drummed 
away on the American character. They have fed 
it naiveté and buncombe in doses never before 
administered to any people. They have slapped 
into the American mind more human misinfor- 
mation in one evening than the Dark Ages could 
muster in a decade. One basic plot only has 
appeared daily in their fifteen thousand theaters 
—the triumph of virtue and the overthrow of 
wickedness. 

—A Child of the Century: The Autobiography 
of Ben Hecht (New American Library, 1955) 
pp. 436-437. 





TEACHING THE DOCUMENTED PAPER 


Because I have read many helpful sug- 
gestions in College English, it seems fair 


that I should pass on two projects for 
papers I have found especially provocative. 
The first paper is not a true research paper, 
but it does teach footnote and bibliography 
techniques and has the added fillip of pro- 
moting interest in contemporary problems. 
Each student selects a news items that has 
had newspaper coverage (e.g., the dismissal 
of J. Robert Oppenheimer). The first para- 
graphs of the paper contain a concise and 
objective explanation of the news item 
being covered. The student then reads five 
different accounts of that same item from 
papers representative of the entire country 
and analyzes the manner in which each 
paper treats the subject, taking up such 
points as bias, emotional appeals, and rea- 
soning. After the sources have been written 
up with proper footnoting, the student 
concludes with what he has discovered from 
reading five different accounts of the same 
item. To the student the results of the 
analysis are astounding; to the instructor 
the results are rewarding. When college 
students realize how necessary it is to read 
with an open and discriminating mind and 
how important it is to read more than one 
newspaper for a true coverage, this docu- 
mented paper can be called a success, not 
only for the mastery of footnotes, bibli- 
ography, and analysis, but also for recog- 
nition of propaganda techniques. 

The second long paper of the semester is 
a research paper proper; but instead of 
allowing the student to select any subject 
he wishes, the class as a whole decides on 
three topics. The students are then sepa- 
rated into three groups, each section taking 
one of the topics assigned. Within the group 
each student approaches the subject as he 
sees fit, keeping in mind that the end result 
must be a true research paper. The added 
value of the paper comes after its comple- 
tion. To share the results of the findings 
with the entire class, each group conducts 
a panel discussion on the topic covered. 
Since the students have already spent sev- 
eral hours of research on this subject, the 
members are, in effect, authorities and well 
prepared to handle such a discussion satis- 
factorily. 


ELIzABETH V. WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, CH1cAGO DIvISsION 
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THE WorxksHop METHOD IN 
TEACHING POETRY 


When students in a freshman English 
class showed unusual stimulation and en- 
thusiasm in reporting their findings on 
problems I assigned in specific poems, I 
decided on further experimentation and 
turned each of three classes into a work- 
shop of five to seven sessions. 

I chose a number of long poems and sev- 
eral groups of short poems and assigned 
several students to each poem or poem 
group. When, occasionally, a student voiced 
preference for one poem or group, I as- 
signed him accordingly. I asked students to 
read the assigned poems before the next 
meeting. At that meeting they divided into 
groups to compare notes on the meaning of 
the poems and to thrash out differences in 
interpretation. I was available for consulta- 
tion. A few groups were ready to report on 
their poems the next day. The rest of the 
class was asked to read the poems to be 
discussed. 

Reports were given either by the chair- 
man of a group or by the entire group sit- 
ting as a panel. The class, then, was en- 
couraged to raise questions or make com- 
ments. The instructor raised a few questions 
—not many. 

Outgrowths of this experiment seemed to 
be: (1) Students read the poems with 
greater care. (2) They were compelled to 
discuss the poems with each other before 
presenting them to the class. (3) They 
communicated their ideas with less fear of 
embarrassment. (4) A better rapport de- 
veloped among the students. (5) Students 
came to know one another better. (6) Class 
discussion became far livelier than before 
the experiment and remained so after the 
experiment. (7) The instructor discovered 
more of the blank spots in students’ back- 
grounds and more gaps in their emotional 
development than he had usually found in 
his lecture approach or lecture-plus-teacher- 
managed discussion. (8) Students seemed 
to accept some responsibility for having 
critical opinions of their own. 

The old suspicion and the immature hos- 
tilities so many students have for poetry 
dissolved quickly under this method. 

Joun P. RuNDEN 
WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE 
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CONNOTATION EXPRESS 


When discussing problems of connotation, 
teachers of freshman English frequently 
read poetry and comment on the author’s 
felicitous word choice. This approach to a 
discussion of the complex associations 
words arouse can be fruitful, but too often 
students view poetry as something hope- 
lessly remote from their world. I find that 
trains provide a good starting point for an 
exercise in connotation. For one thing the 
names of crack passenger trains are some- 
times beautiful and appropriate. Then, too, 
on this subject students possess a consider- 
able body of knowledge and are eager to 
contribute. It isn’t difficult to get the Con- 
notation Express rolling. 

First ask for the names of trains. Every 
one knows some and likes to taste their 
fragrance on his tongue. From the class a 
rich cluster can be gathered: Western Star, 
Silver Star, Empire Builder, Hummingbird, 
South Wind, Flamingo, Seminole, Green 
Diamond, City of Los Angeles, Dixie Flyer, 
El Capitan, Meadowlark, Nathan Hale, 
Connecticut Yankee, Pine Tree, Gull, Alou- 
ette. 

After the gathering of names, of course, 
comes the analysis. The class will soon note 
the emphasis on words with associations of 
speed: Silver Streak Zephyr, Katy Flyer, 
Texas Eagle, Rocky Mountain Rocket, 
Meteor, Pacemaker, Silver Comet, and 
Wabash Cannon Ball. Grace and ease are 
perhaps stressed in Gull, South Wind, and 
the prolific Zephyr family, Patriotism looms 
large in the Liberty Limited, Abraham 
Lincoln, Columbian, Nathan Hale, Minute 
Man, and George Washington, The pictur- 
esque American past is called upon in the 
Mayflower, Trailblazer, Pioneer, Ann Rut- 
ledge, and Pocahontas. At the same time 
being Americans we are not insusceptible 
to the charms of aristocracy and royalty in 
train names: Royal Blue, Imperial, Cavalier, 
and American Royal Zephyr. The name of 
the American Royal Zephyr is unique in 
that it tries to awaken at the same time 
associations of patriotism, old world luxury, 
and natural beauty. 

Of all the qualities looked for in train 
names appropriateness to the territory 
through which the train passes is probably 
the most sought after. The Cotton Blossom, 
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Red River, Coloradoan, New Yorker, Bos- 
tonian, and Winnipeger are but a few of 
the many that might be cited. 

Let the class try to name imaginary 
trains. If this vein is exhausted, one can 
switch easily to the naming of other objects 
like night clubs and motels. Such exercises 
are useful in calling attention to what might 
be termed the sight, sound, taste, smell, and 
feel of words. Anyway as I see it, teachers 


of English have a duty to do all in their 
power to prevent motels from being named 
Nitey-Nite. If, as might happen, interest in 
streamliners remains high, the class should 
continue to invent train names. And after 
that one can attach Pullman cars to the 
Connotation Express and try to supply 
names for them. 
R. L. Coarp 

Minot State TEACHERS Cottece, N.D. 


Letter to the Editor 


Sir: 

Our thanks to Professor William D. 
Baker for reminding us, in the October 
issue, that theme correction should empha- 
size essentials of thinking and expressive- 
ness and not handbook frills, that we should 
teach workaday writing and not profes- 
sional niceties of style, and that the hand- 
books themselves have swept away many of 
the fussy restrictions once revered. 

But his “lay-off” lists leave me suspecting 
that he does too much of the correcting 
himself and thus invites the student to “take 
it easy.” Professor Baker makes many of 
the improvements himself, for he fears that 
a poor student confronted with correction 
symbols will simply ignore the handbook 
explanations or lean upon his uncertain 
roommate for help. “There is no ‘scientific’ 
evidence,” he says, “that the teacher who 
uses many correction symbols gets better 
papers than a teacher who uses none.” 

May I contradict that and testify that 
there is a quite definite way to instill re- 
spect for necessary smbols and also to 
oblige the student to work out his own 
salvation? 

Corrected papers should usually be re- 
turned to the student the class before the 
next writing is due, so that the corrected 
paper can be returned to the teacher with 


the new paper and thus make the profit 
timely. Let the teacher explain deliberately, 
at the opening of the term, that all correc- 
tions calling for changes up to and includ- 
ing a sentence in length must be made 
carefully and clearly next to the original 
mistake. Invite the student to consult the 
handbook, a reliable student, or the teacher, 
if necessary. Let the teacher scan the re- 
turned papers swiftly whenever he can find 
time. If a student has been careless in his 
corrections, let the teacher circle the offense 
with red and note how much he has de- 
ducted from the grade for this delinquency 
(enough to persuade the student to be more 
painstaking thereafter). 

This is the hard way—hard for teacher, 
hard for student. But I can testify from 
long practice that after this regimen (ap- 
plied with as many friendly smiles as 
frowns) most of the papers at the close of 
the course are clearly improved, both in 
mechanics and in thought. 

Students learn best, I am convinced, by 
doing, rather than by being told or by 
having improvement handed to them. 

Mr. Baker’s article, otherwise, is excellent 
counsel. 

RoBert BERKELMAN 
Bates COLLEGE 
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Current English Forum 


CONDUCTED BY THE NCTE CoMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE 


Marcaret M. Bryant, Chairman 


Ler’s Us 

I should like to register a disagreement 
with Arward Starbuck’s comments on “Let’s 
Us” in the November issue. He expresses 
the view that “let’s us” is used with the 
same meaning as “let us” and its contraction 
“let’s” and that it is therefore in competi- 
tion with them for survival. I question the 
validity of this view. It seems to me that 
the word us in “let’s us” ought to be re- 
garded as an intensifying appositive, much 
like “I myself,” “we ourselves,” and the like. 
When we say “Let’s us go to town,” we are 
implying the idea “Let them stay here, but 
let’s us go to town.” This is quite different 
from saying merely, “Let’s go to town.” The 
intensifying aspect of the expression can be 
observed even more strongly in “Let’s you 
and me go to the concert.” If this view of 
the matter has any validity, then it seems to 
me we must also conclude that “let’s us” 
and “let’s” are not in competition for sur- 
vival but may live peacefully side by side for 
many years to come. 

JoHN VAN KRIMPEN 

GraND Rapips JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Let’s Not or Let’s Don’t 

Q. Which is preferable, “Let’s not” or 
“Let’s don’t”? (G.D.W.) 

A. In negative statements both le#’s not 
and let’s don’t are used: “Let’s not upset the 
plan”; “Lets don’t go yet.” Though do in 
the second sentence is not necessary to the 
meaning, the emphatic let’s don’t has come 
into the language with the emphatic affirm- 
ative statements like “I do want to go” along 
with “I want to go.” Do has established 
itself in Modern English, especially in inter- 
rogative statements, as in “Do you want to 
go?” “Don’t you wish to come?” No one 
today would say, “Think you that he is 


angry?” Instead we say, “Do you think 
that he is angry?” So le?’s don’t is a com- 
mon, well-established negative idiom, Let’s 
not, however, is the preferred form in 
formal English. (M.M.B.) 


Most or ALMOST 


Q. Is most correctly used in “John likes 
most all sports”? (G.C.C.) 

A. In formal written English, most is an 
adverb meaning “in the greatest degree or to 
the greatest extent” (a most beautiful eve- 
ning) ; almost is an adverb meaning “near- 
ly”: “Almost all people like music.” In in- 
formal, colloquial English the clipped form 
most is frequently substituted for almost. 
This use of most is found especially in the 
following combinations: “That music should 
please most everybody (one)”; “Most any- 
body (one) can go without questioning”; 
“Most all the books are gone.” (M.M.B.) 


Tuis (THAT) AS ADVERB 


Q. Are this and that ever used as ad- 
verbs? (C.C.W.) 

A. Yes, in this (that) much, that far, this 
tall, this (that) big. According to the OED, 
this usage has been in the language since 
the fifteenth century. The American College 
Dictionary, the Thorndike-Barnhart Com- 
prehensive Desk Dictionary, and the Web- 
ster’s New World Dictionary all include this 
and that as adverbs, meaning “to this (that) 
extent or degree,” without any restricting 
label whatever. The use of that with an 
adjective followed by a clause of result, 
however, is marked “colloquial”: “I am 
that tired I can hardly move.” Here that 
is used instead of so. (M.M.B.) 
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New Books 


Literary History and Criticism 


POETRY AND CIVILIZATION, George 
F, Whicher, ed. Harriet F. Whicher (Cor- 
nell, 142 pp., $2.50). George Whicher, pro- 
fessor of English at Amherst College on the 
Frank L. Babbott endowment at the time of 
his death in March of 1954, made his home 
in that college town on Amity Street. An 
appropriate residence, it would seem; for 
these essays are informed, beyond their 
scholarship, by a sense of nearness, of 
neighborly relation to their subjects. Several 
of the essays were first prepared for, and 
delivered on, Amherst occasions: the Senior 
Chapel exercises of this or that graduating 
class, the dedication of the Frank L. Bab- 
bott Faculty Room. They are concerned with 
immediate topics—A College Graduate’s 
Reading, The Soul of a College, Education 
for Democracy, The Arts in the College 
Curriculum. But even when Professor 
Whicher is out on what his friend Robert 
Frost would call a further range, when he 
is talking to a Writers’ Conference at Grin- 
nell University, or, as in the title essay, 
addressing the audience at the Phi Kappa 
Phi Banquet at the University of Hawaii, 
he harks back to the signficance of dwellers 
in Amherst, to Robert Frost and Emily 
Dickinson. The tone is always courteous, 
neither plaintive nor tart, neither oily- 
suave nor insipid; in abeyance lies a certain 
reserve of incision and wit, which, on oc- 
casion, can break out into gentle remon- 
strance, as this to the 1928 Seniors: “May I 
just insinuate the hope that your early 
struggles in whatever walk of life you select 
may see the sloughing off of the habit (if 
you have it) of writing the word together 
with a hyphen and the possessive case of 
the pronoun it with an apostrophe . . .?” 
Into such larger farings as the title essay 
and the one entitled Unit and Universe, 
George Whicher seems to have kept with 
him a sense of repose in the immediate; 
Amity Street went with him in his travels. 
Preceding the ten essays, Mrs. Whicher has 
contributed a brief biographical memoir, 
and an appendix lists the principal publica- 
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tions, whether books, translations, editorial 
contributions, or scholarly articles. 

RotFe HUMPHRIES 
WoopMERE ACADEMY 


AUBREY DE VERE: VICTORIAN OB- 
SERVER, S. M. Paraclita Reilly, C.S.J. 
( Nebraska, 213 pp., $4). Gentle of birth and 
manner, Aubrey de Vere was consistently 
too gentle as poet, too passionless, too 
proper, to win for himself any conspicuous 
place among the vigorous Victorians. As 
artist he suffered indeed the “want of ro- 
bustness” he mistakenly ascribed to Shelley. 
Yet he lived a good life of serious literary 
and theological concern, gave sensible ad- 
vice and welcome aid to his greater con- 
temporaries, and in general managed to 
sustain the standards of stability and de- 
corum in a time of unprecedented change 
and uncertainty. Sister M. Paraclita Reilly, 
who teaches at the Academy of St. Joseph 
in Brentwood, New York, apparently senses 
the fragility of de Vere’s talents; but she 
refrains almost assiduously from passing 
critical judgment on his work. Instead, she 
prefers to recount his affectionate associa- 
tions, his “creative relationships” with 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Sir Henry Taylor, 
Coventry Patmore, Alice Meynell, and a 
score of other poets and thinkers, Her study 
is by intention not a biography but a simple 
chronicle of quiet friendships and selfless 
sympathies. As such it helps evoke a leisured 
culture rapidly vanishing in the nineteenth 
century and lost beyond recall in our time. 
The book, we might add, is clearly organ- 
ized and most attractive in format, though 
it is regrettable that the author and editors 
have overlooked so many errors in dating 
and have failed to provide a more adequate 
index. 
Jerome H. BuckKLey 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


TRISTRAM SHANDY’S WORLD: 
STERNE’S PHILOSOPHICAL RHET- 
ORIC, John Traugott (California, 150 pp., 
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$3.00). Mr. Traugott (Connecticut) has 
written a difficult book about a bizarre 
masterpiece, and has succeeded in divining 
a rational order within it. He is able to 
demonstrate Sterne’s dependence upon the 
philosophy of Locke and the traditional prin- 
ciples of rhetoric for the substructures of 
Tristram Shandy, and to point up the satiric 
and dramatic qualities of the novel. His case 
for placing Sterne in the tradition of Eras- 
mus, Rabelais, and Swift (and on another 
tack, Cervantes), playing down the Joycean 
parallels, is less persuasive, Rhetoric is less 
turned upon itself in Erasmus’ manipulation 
of Folly, Rabelais’ earthy exuberance, and 
Swift’s fantastic imagination, and the con- 
ceptual schemes seem sufficiently remote 
from the world of Tristram Shandy. The 
author is most lucid when he is exposing the 
vagueness and uncertainty of conventional 
criticism of Tristram Shandy. He has not 
been content with surface generalizations, 
and has explored delightedly and intrepidly 
the recesses of Sterne’s looking-glass world. 
However, the difficulties of following Mr. 
Traugott’s trail are compounded by his style. 
Like that of most theoreticians of rhetoric 
and communication (one thinks at once of 
Kenneth Burke), his writing is blurred by 
harmonics and feedback. (A mild example: 
“In that psychological room where most 
men keep obvious muniments, Sterne stored 
oddments, and it is with this maggoty area 
of his conception, his sally against the 
gerund-grinding windmills of learning, that 
we are now concerned.”) However, in writ- 
ing of matters so complex. in a field (rhe- 
toric) where there is still no accepted and 
current language, it is perhaps impossible 
to be plain. Traugott’s book, though it may 
baffle the general reader, should delight and 
edify Shandeans, and challenge any serious 
student of literary language. 
Bruce DEARING 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


THE SLAVE OF LIFE: A STUDY OF 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE IDEA OF 
JUSTICE, M. D. H. Parker. (Chatto & 
Windus, 257 pp., $3.75). This is a book in 
three sections of uneven length: a general 
criticism of Shakespeare (195 pp.), a discur- 
sus on “The Idea of Justice in the Ortho- 
dox Tradition” (38 pp.), and an appendix, 


“Was Shakespeare a Recusant?” (18 pp.). 
The first is of course the major section, 
which is very brilliant and very hard going. 
It is a kind of criticism little practiced in 
our country, but a customary mode in Eng- 
land. To call it ultra-modern, which is cor- 
rect, doesn’t tell us much. The critics of this 
school do not concern themselves with what 
Shakespeare said and what he meant when 
he said it, but tell us what Shakespeare has 
made them think and say. There is no 
doubt that Shakespeare had a meaning, and 
some of us think that, if we could arrive at 
it, it would be the best meaning of all. There 
is no harm, however, in what these critics 
do; indeed, there is often much interest and 
vitality in their work. Some of them are 
very clever people, fully learned and ad- 
mirably set up. Shakespeare is like a poor 
boy at a frolic, and we resent that, but I 
think there is a simple solution. If these 
critics would distinguish between them- 
selves and Shakespeare, there would be no 
irritation at all, provided of course they 
have something illuminating to say. Even 
as it is, some of them could hardly be con- 
fused with Shakespeare. For example, a 
summer or two ago one of the outstanding 
English critics and reviewers of Shakes- 
pearean books delivered a course of lectures 
on Shakespeare at Oxford or Stratford, I 
forget which, and The Times in accordance 
with its liberal and enlightened policy, pub- 
lished full digests of these lectures. They 
were, like the book before us, devoted to 
great figures and issues in Shakespeare— 
Brutus, Hamlet, Lear, Prospero—about a 
dozen in all. So far as I could see, the man 
went wrong in every single case, and not 
because his fire-new intuitions were mostly 
foolishness, but because he repeated hoary 
errors, such as were discarded by intelligent 
Shakespeareans fifty years ago. But Miss 
Parker is not like that. She knows what she 
is talking about and is perspicacious and 
vastly learned. I should not mention it at all 
if she had not allowed herself to be influ- 
enced by the style of these critics, a merci- 
less style full of ellipses in grammar and 
thought, puzzling analogies the keys to 
which have remained in the critics’ pockets, 
parallels that refuse to run in the same 
direction, and words like “ambit,” “ambival- 
ence,” “gnomic,” and “counter-point.” It is 
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a nuisance to have to read a sentence or 
paragraph three times before one gives it 
up in despair. That this author has another 
and a better style is evident from the match- 
less little treatise on “The Idea of Justice 
in the Orthodox Tradition,” which is well 
written, carefully integrated in its thought, 
and vastly learned in just the right way. 
She knows her Plato and Aristotle, St. John 
and St. Paul, Seneca, St. Augustine, and St. 
Thomas Aquinas. She also brings significant 
things from remote regions, and knows 
Hooker, Ralegh, Montaigne, and the greater 
thinkers of Shakespeare’s time. This is no 
small thing. She knows Shakespeare well 
and, by her perception of the significance 
or beauty of lines usually disregarded, she 
adds passage after passage to the treasury 
of his greateness. I do not say that these 
aerial travels over the Shakespeare realm 
in an upper region of ideas and conjectures 
are not both entertaining and enlightening, 
and, if I may take the liberty this author 
enjoys, I may say that I think her treatment 
of Hamlet is excellent, of Othello and Iago 
scarcely less so, and of Lear beyond praise. 
I am gravely doubtful about Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth and about Antony and Cleo- 
patra. I am slightly disgruntled at her treat- 
ment of Coriolanus, but restored to friendli- 
ness by the insight the author shows into 
the Romances. There are admirable things 
in this book. It is no ordinary critic who can 
think and say, “For Posthumus has learnt 
justice long before, and mercy from his own 
forgiveness” or “Cordelia’s is the true love 
—and love of truth—from which Lear turns 
to folly, disillusionment and bewilderment; 
to his pride she has nothing to say, but to 
his suffering and his need, she comes, a 
queen from her own country, to fight for 
him, forgive him and die with him.” The 
last thing in this book is the appendix de- 
voted to Shakespeare’s possible recusancy. 
The author gives all the evidence and pre- 
sents it fairly, and with an earnest desire 
to prove that Shakespeare was a Catholic. 
HARDIN CRAIG 
UNIVERSITY OF MIssourI 


DECEPTION IN ELIZABETHAN COM- 
EDY, John V. Curry (Loyola, 197 pp., 
$3.50.) The Reverend Professor John V. 
Curry, S.J., Ph.D., Chairman at Le Moyne 


College, Syracuse, has added to the Jesuit 
Studies a volume on Deception in Eliza- 
bethan Comedy, which deals with the evolu- 
tion of knave and dupe from the typical to 
the individual, and his part in plot develop- 
ment from 1553 to 1616. Various kinds of 
deception are considered, and the duper 
duped is not forgotten. Many comedies are 
analyzed and plots summarized in some de- 
tail, to illustrate Father Curry’s points; he 
deals with comedy, satire, irony—incident- 
ally with wit and with humor—chiefly in 
the Jonsonian sense. Though he mentions 
classic types, he does not refer to Neilson’s 
analysis of classic and realistic satire—es- 
pecially as shown in Volpone and Bartholo- 
mew Fair (though he deals with both 
plays), and does not include Essentials of 
Poetry in his bibliography (where I note a 
couple of typographical infelicities which 
the specialist can easily correct). His chap- 
ter on audience participation in the fun 
caused by the knaves rightly suggests that 
the playwrights met a popular demand. He 
adds an adequate index which will be wel- 
come to scholar and student; the latter will 
find the book a helpful guide to his reading 
of the plays, and the bibliography will call 
others to his attention. The question of the 
influence of this material on modern drama, 
Father Curry wisely leaves to future studies. 
RoBertT WITHINGTON 
SMITH COLLEGE 


THE FLOWER IN DRAMA AND 
GLAMOUR: THEATRE ESSAYS AND 
CRITICISM, Stark Young (Scribner’s, rev. 
ed., 223 pp., $3). Stark Young’s volumes of 
critical essays on theatre arts have too long 
borne the sad letters o.p. in booksellers’ 
catalogues. In this new addition to the Mod- 
ern Standard Authors’ Series, sixteen of 
these essays are made available, including 
the “Notes on Acting” and “Letters from 
Dead Actors,” which are models of wisdom, 
grace, and perception. But in addition to 
recording the glories of the theatre of the 
’twenties, and reminding us of that last 
great period of dramatic excitement, these 
revived papers may remind us of a forgotten 
kind of criticism: the anti-Shavian, so to 
speak. Mr. Young demonstrates that it is 
possible to criticise without laying waste 
everything in sight, to praise without 
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blinders, and, in Stanislavsky’s fine aphor- 
ism, “to love art, and not one’s self in art.” 
Both for content and technique, a necessary 
book. 

Aan S. DowNER 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


THE LION AND THE HONEYCOMB, 
R. P. Blackmur (Harcourt, Brace, 309 pp., 
$5). Occasionally, like Wordsworth with 
philosophy in Boston, I have wondered what 
is this thing they call criticism in Princeton ; 
and I still do not understand how the man 
who once told us that Irving Babbitt’s “mind 
operated by rote” (p. 146) can now let him- 
self suggest that the word of verbal lan- 
guage is somehow associated with the Word 
(p. 5); this is a stylistic fillip, not a confu- 
sion or a heresy. I guess Blackmur is more 
aware of “the living burden of language” 
(p. 178) than I, and is also more sensitive 
to the difficulties of criticism: “for apprecia- 
tion with judgment requires the ultimately 
simple act of scholarship and criticism com- 
bined in a single intuition—of which there 
has naturally never been enough for much 
to reach print, since it is more likely per- 
formed in an irrecoverable flash than in 
lucid prose” (p. 181, my italics). But Black- 
mur is an expert, and the rest of us are just 
beginners, making our too great or too little 
claims for poetry or criticism in stumbling 
and awkward or pretentious fashion. The 
title essay in this volume is, I think, about 
as elegant a piece of critical writing as we 
are likely to have; and its thesis (that we 
should structure our critical thinking with 
the terms and methods of Aristotle and Cole- 
ridge) is just plain right, as its tone and 
judgments of contemporary critics are com- 
mendably tolerant. I think more of Black- 
mur’s literary and critical essays than of 
those in which he attempts to bridge (the 
unbridgeable in his terms?) gap between 
literature and society (or morals) ; and cer- 
tainly the wit and knowledge in the essays 
on Eliot and Melville ought to be kept fresh 


before the devotees of those poets; many a 
teacher can get some refreshment from 
them too. 

WaLttace W. Dovucias 
NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


DIRECTIONS IN CONTEMPORARY 
CRITICISM AND LITERARY SCHOL- 
ARSHIP, James Craig La Driére (Bruce, 
114 pp., $2.75). In this published version of 
the 1953 Gabriel Richard Lecture at Mar- 
quette University, La Driére of the Catholic 
University of America proves a perceptive 
and authoritative guide through the com- 
plexities of the modern critical effort. Not 
only does he come ably to the defense of 
the recently much-beleaguered theorists of 
literature and of criticism; cogently and 
sympathetically he accounts for the need of 
their efforts, if the evaluation of literature 
in our day is to transcend the caprices of 
impressionistic likes and dislikes. Without 
either “defending or advocating a pedantic 
professionalism,” he demonstrates very rea- 
sonably the value of a mature and human- 
istic dialectics of criticism carried on by 
responsibly reflective students and profes- 
sors of literature. Whatever else the modern 
critical pretense may be, it is an effort “to- 
ward fortifying evaluation” in terms of 
knowledge—as Matthew Arnold (for all 
his own confusions) predicted it would be. 
In the course of his demonstration, La 
Driére proves as much by the deftness of 
his scholarship as by the liveliness of his 
style that the “professional critic” is neither 
a frustrated “creative writer” nor an enemy 
in any way to imaginative creativeness and 
discovery. There is no compelling reason, 
as this valuable little study shows, why our 
discussion of literature must always be 
carried on as though “uninformed laymen” 
and “unsophisticated undergraduates” (if 
such there be) were the only public whom 
the critic had any business to address. 
Wu1aM T. Noon, S.J. 

Canisius COLLEGE, BUFFALO 
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